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Pets 



At the Zoo—Felix the cheetah and his keeper 



On the Farm—A girl and her pet heifer at Henley 

Two unusual pets are seen in these pictures. The cheetah is a cousin ot the domestic cat, 
and although it has a tierce appearance it is easily tamed if caught when young. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, ARE 
YOU COMING IN? 

KEEPING PEACE DAY BY 
KEEPING OUR WORD 

Will You Join the Greatest 
Children’s League of Peace ? 

WHAT EVERY CHILD CAN DO 

Number of Members—19,094 

The great Peace Pay of the world is 
almost here again: Armistice Day is 
upon us. 

For ever will bo remembered in the 
annals of mankind the eleventh hour of 
the eleventh day of the eleventh month 
of Then it was that, the world 

felt with a deep feeling of thankfulness 
that could almost be heard that'War 
was banished for ever, 

... Wliat have wc to say as Armistice 
Day comes . bade again ? War is not 
yet banished. Much more than half of 
.everything we spend in this sorely-tried 
country still goes for war in the past, 
fear of war, in the present, or preparation 
for war in the future. 

Our Broken Word 

A million of our melt have died to 
end all war ;. all over the world' ten 
million men have died to end it. We 
made, a peace and pledged our word 
that we would all disarm. But wc have 
not disarmed. We have broken our 
word to the living and the dead. 

Once more the' old fears arc being 
roused in Europe, The wild men arc 
about. The seeds Of hate are being 
sown again. The bitterness of injustice 
is being felt in many lands. Every¬ 
where men arc sick at heart of the 
failure of the politicians to translate 
into action the world’s great desire for 
Peace. Nations sign treaties of friend¬ 
ship and do not believe in them. They 
sign, a treaty never to‘go to war again 
and continually prepare for war. They 
are afraid of each other. 

Out of this fear grows the peril of war. 
Nobody wants war, but out of the fear 
of it war comes. 

The Greatest Chance of Peace 

The stupidest nonsense in the world 
is that if you want peace you must pre¬ 
pare for war. It may as well be said 
that if we want to save our house from 
burning we should prepare to burn it 
down. It is rubbish. If we want 
Peace we must prepare for Peace and 
wc shall have it. We must trust each 
other; we must bo friendly to all 
countries ; we must wish each other well. 

The greatest chance.of peace the world 
can have is in a stronger and stronger 
League of Nations, and in a warm sup¬ 
port of it by all good people every¬ 
where. Those who read the C.N. are 
among the friendliest people on the 
Earth. They are old and young, and 
they arc scattered throughout the world 
wherever freedom goes. Will they this 
week, in honour of Armistice Day, 


rally round the Children’s League of 
Nations and bring it up to 26,000 strong; 
and will every member of the C.L.N. 
keep Armistice Day this year by renew¬ 
ing his membership ? 

We notice this week the coming-in of 
twenty Girl Guides and Brownies from 
America, and wo arc delighted to wel¬ 
come them as members of the C.L.N. 
We notice, also, that another group of 
members is arranging to have the 
League of Nations flag, and we welcome 
that. We hear from an Australian boy 
that his school has been having a debate 
about war, and wc welcome that. 

But more than all shall we welcome 
this week the thousand new members to 
carry us over the Twenty, Thousand 
mark. If you are not a member, please 


join. If you are a member, please 
renew your subscription. It is a great 
time in the history of the world. It is a 
great week in our movement. It will be 
a great help if you will do this little thing. 

Upon so small a thing as the friendli¬ 
ness of everyone hangs the peace of the 
world and the future of manhind. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed ; 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15, Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C.N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and tlic name of your school. 


STURT’S CAIRN 

BLACK MEN HONOUR A 
WHITE ONE 

A Monument Better Than a 
Statue in the Abbey 

PIONEER AMONG WILD MEN 

Seldom has any unveiling ceremony 
been more interesting than one which 
took place the other day at Point McLeay, 
on the shores of Lake Alcxandrina 
in South Australia. ■ - 

It was in honour of Charles Sturt, the 
English explorer of Australian water¬ 
ways, and it is notable that the memorial 
is in the form of a cairn, which was 
raised not by his fellow-countrymen, 
but by the Aborigines. 

. When the Governor of South Australia, 
Sir Alexander More - Ruthvcn, V.C., 
landed at Point McLeay to unveil the 
cairn, lie must have needed all a.V.C.’s 
courage, for a host of Aborigines sprang 
out of the bushes clad in war paint, and 
brandishing spears and boomerangs. 
They were enacting tlic scene which took 
place when Sturt landed among their 
forefathers. At first the Aborigines 
wanted to kill the stranger, but his 
quiet gentleness laid a spell upon them. 
They listened to him and trusted him, 
and they never repented it. 

An Unstained Achievement 

In his long voyages, when he dis¬ 
covered 2500 miles of waterways, Sturt 
never spilled a drop of Aboriginal blood. 
He was often in danger among the savage 
tribesmen, and on many occasions a 
weaker man might have fired in self- 
defence, or to make an example of some 
threatening warrior. But Sturt’s great 
■ achievement is unstained. 

This man, who at first held a com¬ 
mission in the Army and turned his 
mind to exploration after his regiment 
came to Australia, lost his sight from 
Hie hardships lie endured on his 
journeys, and never quite recovered it 
even when he retired to tlic green fields of 
England after his work was done. He 
died before he could be rewarded by 
being made a knight, but he rendered a 
great service to Australia, and lie left 
behind him a memory dear to the 
Aborigines. 

A Memorable Corroboree 

That would have pleased him more 
than any decoration a king could bestow 
on him. Better than a statue in West¬ 
minster Abbey is the cairn raised by the 
natives’ at Point McLeay, which is the 
last of a chain of cairns raised at 
different points in his wanderings. 
Better than any statesman’s speech is 
the Corroboree held in his honour. It is 
given to very few pioneers to adventure 
among wild men and win such love from 
them. Like Livingstone, Sturt came 
neither to despoil nor to exploit, and his 
memory is blessed on the shores of the 
great rivers lie discovered. 

See World Map 
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A NOBLE CRUSADER 
PASSES ON 

FRIEND OF OLD HORSES 

Story of a Long Battle Against 
a Shameful Thing 

CALL TO C.N. READERS 

One of England’s little-known war 
heroines. Miss A. M. F. Cole, has passed 
on after a life of three-score years and ten 
spent chiefly in the service of other people, 
and particularly in protecting animals 
from suffering. 

Nobody who met this frail little figure 
will ever forget her compelling person¬ 
ality, her keen sense of humour, and 
her original outlook on life. 

During the war she and her sister, .the 
Mother Superior of a convent in Ant¬ 
werp, were court-martialled and im¬ 
prisoned by the Germans for helping 
British soldiers over the frontier. Even 
then she did not think of herself, but 
of her sister who had, she wrote, " a 
horror of prison, and was naturally 
timid.” They were not released until 
the German armies had retreated. 

Twenty Years Since 

It is for her passionate crusade against 
the barbarous treatment of England’s 
worn-out horses that Miss Cole will be 
chiefly refnembered. Twenty years ago, 
when she was at Antwerp, she was horri¬ 
fied to see, week after week, processions 
of hundreds of horses from England too 
old for work. In her own words they 
were " blind, lame, incredibly old, roped 
three abreast, tramping from the dock 
to the quarantine stables.” They were 
often landed injured or dead. With M. 
Ruld, a great Belgian citizen, she followed 
the horses, day after clay, as they were 
herded to their cruel fate, and . she 
spent the remainder of her life in one 
long battle against this shameful thing. 
Again and again she urged the public 
that these horses should be allowed to 
end their days in peaceful English fields. 
: Writing, organising, lecturing, going 
over to Belgium for first-hand informa¬ 
tion, when she was often spat upon by 
indignant horse-owners who resented 
having their trade interfered with, Miss 
Cole only fought harder as her body grew 
more frail. 

The Work Goes On 

To save much travelling she left her 
tastefully furnished cottage at Cloy in 
.Norfolk and went to live in London in 
one of the rooms of the offices of the 
International League Against the Export 
of Horses for Butchery. ' She would not 
go to hospital when she became ill, but 
went op working in her own room, dic¬ 
tating letters in spite of the doctor's 
advice, until shortly before she died. Pier 
last words were : “ I have done all I can. 
I should have liked to live a little longer 
to see the work go on ; but I am sure 
it will go on to the end.” It is good to 
■know tliat she lived .to see a great im¬ 
provement of conditions for our horses, 
but all C.N. friends will feel a call upon 
them to help on her noble crusade in 
honour, of her memory. 


MANCHESTER OVER THE 
WATER 

England has one Manchester ; America 
has four more. 

One of the American Manchcstcrs 
is on the James River in Virginia, near 
Richmond. It has many of the charac¬ 
teristics of these charming Southern 
towns; it has a good harbour, and, like 
its Lancashire namesake, it has many 
cotton mills. 

One is in New Hampshire, near to 
that interesting town Concord ; and in 
it is a district called Chester. 

• Then there is Manchester in Hartford 
County, Connecticut, on land bought 
from Red Indians in 1676. 

Last comes Manchester-by-the-Sca, 
near Boston, famous for its. beach of 
shining, silvery sand which makes a 
musical sort of sound when walked on. 


TWO SHIPS FROM 
TRAFALGAR 

The Implacable and 
the Victory 

NELSON’S FLAGSHIP IN 
AN OPERA 

It was odd that on the very day when 
a distinguished company was honouring 
Sir PIcnry Lytton, the leading man' of 
the happy Gilbert and Sullivan band, 
an appeal was made for funds to preserve 
the old battleship Implacable. 

This famous two-decker, a French 
ship Which fought at Trafalgar, stands 
majestic in the wonderful outer harbour 
of Falmouth, and the desire is to keep 
her as a training-ship for boys at Fal¬ 
mouth, to save her as the old Victory 
has been saved. 

Now it is Nelson’s Victory which 
comes into one of Gilbert’s plays. 

For all his gossamer wit and faery 
fancy Sir W. S. Gilbert was a passion¬ 
ately conscientious workman. Except 
the music, he did everything for bis 
plays ; not only did lie write the words 
and drill the company, he actually 
modelled every scene for every play, 
and rehearsed the pieces in dumb show 
on the mimic stage with two-inch models 
in his own home, 

II.M.S. Pinafore 

When ho was planning II.M.S. 
Pinafore ho resolved to secure the 
strictest accuracy. lie went down to 
Portsmouth, hired a boat, and was 
rowed entirely round the harbour, 
examining every old ship he saw. The 
Viefory lay at anchor, and he obtained 
permission to board her. 

Here was his ideal setting. He made 
sketches of every detail of the ship that 
could be shown on the stage. H.M.S. 
Pinafore as she appears to us when the 
opera is being performed is a reproduc¬ 
tion of the famous ship op which Nelson 
died at Trafalgar. 

If all else failed, then, we could turn 
to one of the most riotously comic 
operas in existence for a sober copy of 
the most renowned ship that ever flew 
the British flag. 

SPIRIT OF PEACE IN 
THE BALKANS 
Things Getting Better 
FRIENDLINESS IN EUROPE’S 
OLD POWDER MAGAZINE 

A friendly piece of news comes from 
the Balkans. 

For the first time in history repre¬ 
sentatives of the Balkan States have sat 
together round a table of peace. 

A conference of Greece, Rumania, 
Yugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
Turkey lias been held at Alliens and 
was welcomed by the Greek Prime 
Minister, M Vcnizclos, who lias long 
dreamed of a real Balkan Union. So 
important was this conference that 
official observers from the League of 
Nations and Russia were present, 

Resolutions were adopted providing 
for the development of road and rail 
communications, cooperation in public 
health, and the removal of unfriendly 
expressions from school books. A com¬ 
mon currency, economic cooperation, and 
special postal rates were also discussed, 

To wind up, all the delegates went to 
Delphi, the sacred seat of Apollo’s oracle 
and the scene of the Pythian Games in 
the days of old, where Turkish athletes 
were warmly welcomed as they catered 
the stadium. 

The good spirit of peace is evidently 
already at work in a practical way, for 
Greece and Bulgaria are opening nego¬ 
tiations to settle outstanding differ¬ 
ences, Greece being -willing to allow 
Bulgaria a port on the Aegean Sea, and 
Vcnizclos signing a Treaty of Friend¬ 
ship and Arbitration with Turkey. 


Every Little Helps 

Another Firm Joins Up 
Against the Litter Lout 

Some time ago we rejoiced to be able 
to record that the late Mr Wall, who hit 
on the happy idea of sending his ice¬ 
cream out to the world in cycle carts, 
had contributed to the C.N.’s campaign 
against litter. 

He caused to be printed on his ice¬ 
cream cartons a notice begging his 
customers not to throw the cardboard 
into the street, a plan the C.N. has 
often suggested to the consideration of 
chocolate and cigarette firms. 

The good example is spreading. Messrs 
Callard and Bowser, who make butter¬ 
scotch, have printed on their packages 
this notice : 

Litter spoils the beauty of the country¬ 
side. Please do not add these wrappings 
to it. 

This famous butter-scotch will bo 
sweeter and more famous still, and \vc 
congratulate Callard and Bowser on this 
new step to scotch a nuisance. 

THANKS BY THE WAY 
But Not Enough of Them 

There is a Gloucestershire woman who 
has long acted the Good Samaritan to 
motorists who have come to grief at the 
dangerous bend of the road near which 
she lives, but has had little reward in 
thanks for her kindness. 

In all she has rendered first-aid to 
more than 300 of these travellers, and 
only eight have returned to thank her ! 
It is, wc hope, due not so much to thank¬ 
lessness as to thoughtlessness. When a 
motorist is so unfortunate as to meet 
with an accident by the way he is gener¬ 
ally too filled with his own woes to think 
of anyone else, and is inclined to take any 
help offered him for granted. 

Wc hope that by this time the 
Gloucestershire Samaritan receivcsletters 
by every post from penitent people. 


BRAZIL 

Fall of the Government 

Dr Washington Luis has been deposed 
from the presidency of the Republic of 
Brazil by the military and naval forces 
of Rio dc Janeiro. 

Dr Julio Prestos, who was lo have 
succeeded him as President,-has fallen 
with him, and a provisional Government 
set up in Rio dc Janeiro immediately 
offered the Presidency to Dr Gctulio 
Vargas, whom Dr Prestos defeated at 
the last election. 


AN ENGINEER SOLVES 
A PROBLEM 

A Sicilian engineer lias invented a 
very ingenious device for the purpose 
of safeguarding- submarines. 

Luminous buoys are attached by 
cords lo the side of the submarine 
which will float if tlic vessel sinks. By 
winding the cords into a metal cylinder 
which can be let down to the sunken 
vessel it will be possible to haul it up to 
the surface. 

The cylinder, when it comes inlo 
contact with the submarine, is auto¬ 
matically attached to it by means of self¬ 
acting hooks. 


TWO OLD LADIES 

Two very old ladies have passed from 
this wonderful world. 

Over 93 years ago a little Devonshire 
girl went out in a sailing ship to Aus¬ 
tralia. She married and became Mrs 
Swaine, and she has just died aged 103 
at Adelaide, the oldest Australian 
colonist. 

The other old lady brings Alice in 
Wonderland to our minds, for it is Miss 
Louisa Fletcher Dodgson, the last 
surviving sister of Lewis Carroll, who has 
died at, Guildford. She was 91. It was 
in his sister’s home that Lewis Carroll 
was nursed during his last illness. 


CANDIDATES FOR 
THE COUNTRY ZOO 

THE LITTLE CAPE 
BUFFALO 

Peter and Daisy and Their 
Ways When Baby Comes 

FATHER ANGRY 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

One more interesting baby has been 
born at the Zoo. 

He is a Cape buffalo, and he is a 
valuable addition to the menagerie 
stock, for the Zoo has been anxious to 
acquire a bull buffalo for its country 
branch at Wliipsnade. 

If his mother would allow him, this 
Zoo baby would make friends with the 
public and run to the bars to be stroked, 
but Daisy, the old buffalo, watches him 
carefully, and if anyone speaks to her 
youngster she charges the bars violently. 
In fact, she became so dangerous after 
bis birth that she and the baby had to 
be hidden away for a week after his 
arrival because it was feared she might 
find some means of injuring well- 
meaning callers. And even now, though 
she iias had time to realise that no cne 
intends to hurt her precious charge, 
Daisy is still aggressive, and as far. as 
possible she keeps the calf safely tucked 
away in tlic background. 

Fine But Furious 

He is active and playful, and within ■ 
two hours.of birth he was able to walk. 

Tlic parents of this new arrival are 
a fine pair of Cape buffaloes presented 
to the Zoo six years ago. When they 
arrived at the Gardens they were young 
and tame, but as they grew older they 
grew to be dangerous, and Peter, the 
bull, is one of the most dangerous 
animals at the Zoo. No keepers daro 
enter his den, or even his outdoor 
enclosure, when lic.is in. Sometimes lie 
becomes so infuriated by the presence 
of visitors that he charges the bars with 
so much force that it seems doubtful 
if they arc strong enough to keep him 
in captivity. Some weeks ago he did 
almost manage to escape, for he broke 
a large bole in the barrier and was about 
to make a second, which would have 
opened, the way to freedom, when the 
keeper discovered him and managed to 
drive him into another den. 

To Avoid Accidents 

When the first baby was born three 
years ago Peter was allowed to help 
in its upbringing, but this, time Daisy 
is managing the business herself because 
of Peter’s bad temper. It is doubtful 
if cither of the buffaloes would injure 
their son in a fit of rage, for, in spite cf 
their apparent clumsiness, these animals 
are careful of their young, and rarely 
tread on them by accident; but if Peter 
believed it his duty to keep all visitors 
away from his family lie might easily 
succeed in hurting the little animal’s 
admirers. So to avoid accidents lie is 
living alone until tlic baby is old enough 
to leave Daisy and retire to Wliipsnade. 

Next door to the buffalo is another 
new addition to tlic Zoo’s nursery’, a 
bison calf. She, too, is intended for the 
country zoo. 


Things Said 

I love a grilled kipper. 

Prince of Wales 

We shall never put this country on its 
feet until we go back to the faith of our 
fathers. ' Bishop of Chelmsford 

I trace the beginnings of British foreign 
investment to the treasure'which Drake 
stole from Spain in 1580. 

Professor J. M. Keynes 
It showed a fine nerve in those sur¬ 
vivors from the disaster at Beauvais 
that they flew back from France to 
Fngland. British Weekly 
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Aeroplane catapult • Repairing a cathedral • Playtime on a barge 



An Underground Reservolr—These somewhat curious-looking post9, standing In a row like 
so many tin soldler9, are the ventilators of a new underground reservoir which has Just 
been completed at Castle Doningtort in Leicestershire. 


Aeroplane Catapult—For many years aeroplanes have been catapulted from battleships. 
Further research has recently been made at Fnrnborough with an experimental catapult, 
and here we see an aeroplane Just being launched. 



Reclaiming Mud-Flats—With the object of making more 
solid the mud-flats at Hndleigh, near Southend, rice-gras9 
Is being planted, as seen here. 


The Qirl and tho Qeese—This girl on a poultry farm at Welwyn 
In Hertfordshire appears to be on the best of good terms with 
some of her feathered charges. 


Cathedral Repairs—The destroying hand of Time is leav¬ 
ing its mark on the battlements and some of the figures 
on Coventry Cathedral. Here a renovator is seon at work. 



A Paper IVIodel—An exhibition of modol stages organised by the British Mode' Theatre Guild 
has been held In London. This charming exhibit was made from paper by Miss M, Blenkinsop. 
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Playtime—Pupils of the first canal barge school, which has recently been opened at West 
Drayton, are here seen in their small playground. The school is for children of bargees. 
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Drake 


I s any land on Earth quite like our 
own—this little island, this realm 
of famous men ? 

Nowhere are we far from history. 
Country lane or Plymouth Hoe, some¬ 
thing of the past will come to us and 
whisper This is sacrecl ground. 

We stand on Plymouth Hoe and the 
curtain rolls up on page after page of 
history. We look across the waters and 
a little sailing ship goes by ; it is the 
cradle of America rocking on the sea. 
Or it is the vision of the galleons of 
Spain that comes to us ? And from the 
bowling-green behind us seems to come 
a figure wo have seen in dreams, and 
we hear him say: " There is time to 
finish the game and beat the Spaniards 
too.” So Francis Drake went back to 
his bowling-green across the Hoe and 
then he went to sea, and with his spirit 
and the winds of God they scattered the 
Armada and broke the power of Spain. 

The Drum on the Wall 

yju leave the Hoe and find ourselves 
in a little lane round Dartmoor 
way ; we open a gate and lo 1 we are in 
the world of Francis Drake again. This 
is where he used to walk. These are the 
trees he loved. This is his old home. 
Ills drum is hanging on the wall. 

It is something every English boy 
would love to do, to walk along a 
country lane and see Drake’s drum. It 
is one of the rarest things Old England 
lias. Its beating heart rang out as 
Drake sailed through the sea's and made 
them free. And here it is, still hanging 
on his wall : it has never left his house 
since it came home without him. 

Nor do we wonder, for who would 
leave a house like this ? To those whose 
hearts beat with the love of England, 
to whom the thought of all England lias 
done in the world is like the music of 
the past, an hour at lluckland Abbey is 
something to long for and not to forget. 

Great Days 

place has seen our Motherland’s 
greatest days. It was hero before 
the sweet music of the English Bible was 
heard in our land. It has seen the 
spacious days of Elizabeth and Drake 
and Shakespeare. It has seen the rise 
of our power at sea and been a very part 
ol it, for hither came our famous men ; 
here they, dreamed. Its yews have 
thrown their shadows on the lawn since 
Richard Grenville walked as a boy in 
their shade. Its old barn walls are 
older than most of the walls of our 
cathedrals. In the hall are still the 
curious plaster figures put there by Sir 
Richard Grenville, showing a knight 
retired from the world, turning his war 
horse loose, hanging his shield on the 
Tree of Life, thinking of death and 
eternity. On the floor arc still the tiles 
that Drake and Grenville walked on, 
for Buckland Abbey was the home’of 
both. The Grenvilles bought the Abbey 
and made it a house, and Richard 
Grenville sold it to Francis Drake. There 
has been a Drake in it ever since, and 
today it is the home of Lord and Lady 
Seaton, who bear Drake’s name. It is one 
of the rare haunts of ancient peace still 
left among us as they were in ages past. 

Life or Death 

'T’o Francis Drake it must have seemed 
a lovely thing to come back here, to 
walk about these gracious lawns, under 
these noble trees. He brought such 
memories to this place as no man either 
before or since could bring. It is just 
ten generations since, and it is right that 
we should remember. ■ 

It was the tyranny and treachery of 
Spain that set Francis’ Drake on fire. 


He meant to sweep the brutal power of 
Philip from the seas. He would turn 
his ships into quiet harbours and his 
men would set up little dockyards, 
building their fleets, playing bowls, 
setting up homes ; and one day they 
would burst out from their hiding and 
seize a treasure ship. It is not what we 
like to think of now, but it was Spain and 
Tyranny or England and Liberty. It 
was life or death for the English race. 

Elizabeth’s Admiral 

it was this man from a farmhouse 
near Tavistock in Devon who kept 
the spirit of our race alive and meant 
that it should not die. He was entirely 
honourable. He never hurt a woman 
and he never broke his word. Sitting 
in this restful place, out on the lawns 
on summer days or by this great 
fireplace on winter nights, the mind of 
Drake must have gone back often to the 


Drake Elizabeth’s cold model 

painted from life of his ship 

perils he had faced. He had seen men 
drop dead from pestilence in poisonous 
-forests. He had sailed without charts 
into unknown seas with terrified and 
mutinous crews, every man believing in 
devils and witches. Tie had condemned 
his own friend to die for unfaithfulness. 

Looking up into these great yews 
at Buckland throwing their shadow 
almost across the threshold of his home 
he would think of that “ goodlie and 
great high tree" that he climbed in 
Panama when, first of all Englishmen, 
he saw the vast Pacific, and prayed that 
God would give him life and leave to 
sail that sea in an English ship. God was 
to grant him life and leave. 

The day catnc when he was to go to 
sea, not as a pirate, but with the pride 
of something like an admiral, his cabin 
scented with perfumes from the Queen. 
His time had come. 

He was sailing into the unknown, 
lie drew near the Strait of Magellan 
through which no Englishman hid 
passed. The Golden Hind was tossing 
in the storm. His men were terrified 
and mutinous. His friend had betrayed 
him ; and Drake himself can hardly have 
been free from fear on this fearful 
journey to an unknown sea. But it 
brought him at last to where the waters 
of the Atlantic rolled into the Pacific, 
and it is said that he walked along an 
island and threw his arms round the 
southernmost point of the known world. 

Deptford’s Immortality 

lx was his hour of triumph after a 
voyage of despair. He sat at a tabic 
glittering with silver and dined to the 
music of violins. We can almost hear 
his drum as we think of it. 

Never in the history of the sea was 
another voyage like that. They seemed 
like boys who had had a great day. They 
went where no English ship had ever 
been. For more than sixty days the 
rolling waters of the Pacific Ocean 
encompassed them ; at last they saw 
land. They were' safe again. Nearly a 
year was to pass, and then one autumn 
-day the Golden Hind sailed into the 
shelter of Plymouth Hoe. 

England was on fire, and Drake was 
her king. Elizabeth went down to 
Deptford and knighted him. Strange 
it is to pass through Deptford now, to 
see these wretched streets about New 
Cross, and to think that Francis Drake 




and the Golden Hind were there. 
Strange it is to see the squalor round 
about this place and to think, of the 
days when they laid Christopher Marlowe 
here among green fields. 

The Golden Hind 

guT so it happened ; these glorious days 
Deptford has lived through. Here,' 
in this old Abbey of Buckland, or in Lord 
Seaton’s home at Nutwcll Court, is a 
glittering witness of that great day on 
the Golden Hind. Here in all its shining 
red and gold is the flag that flew in the 
wind or was spread on the deck when 
Elizabeth knighted Drake on the Golden 
Hind. Here is the lovely little model 
of the Golden Hind that Elizabeth had 
made for him in solid gold. Here is the 
green silk scarf she gave him, edged 
with gold lace and embroidered in gold 
thread, probably by her maids of honour, 
with the motto: The Almighty be your 
Guide and your ProtcQlor to the ende. 

They are part of that great day (it 
was April 4, 1581) when Elizabeth 

welcomed Drake home in his ” little 
weatherbeaten ship," not more than 
sixty feet by twenty. It was made gay 
with flags that Lady Seaton treasures 
as part of England’s heritage. The great 
Queen must have wondered at the thing 
this little ship had done. She wrote her 
name in the big Bible Drake had taken 
round the world ; Lady Seaton has the 
volume still. Elizabeth ordered that the 
Golden Hind should be laid up “ as a 
monument for all posterity,” and well 
it would have been had that been done, 
for it was the first of all our English 
ships to go right round the world. But 
in a year or two the precious ship was 
crumbling, and all that is left of the 
Golden Hind is a chair in the Bodleian, 
a table in the Temple, and a shield at 
Nutwcll Court. We have seen them all. 

His Precious Tilings 

|_Jow much we wish this wonderful 

. collection of the treasures of Drake 
could be seen by every English boy 1 It 
brings us very near to our great English¬ 
man to see and (by a very rare privilege) 
be allowed to handle these things that 
were part of his life. lie becomes real 
when, as we look at Zucchcro’s portrait, 
Lady Seaton hands to us the very jewel 
he is wearing, the cameo given to him 
by Queen Elizabeth, her own portrait 
concealed within. Here is the cup he 
drank from. Here is the miniature of 
himself ho gave to his wife, who would 
cherish it and look longingly at it, we 
arc sure, when Drake was far away. 

But perhaps the most, thrilling thing 
of all, except the drum, is the smallest 
and simplest of all. The flags are alive 
with colour, the jewels flash with gold, 
the cups arc exquisite in craftsmanship, 
the portrait is unique and famous, but 
is it not this much-worn, rather shabby 
little pocket-case that seems to speak to 
11s ? You would hardly pick it up if it 
lay empty on a bargain tray, yet it is 
more than worth its weight in gold, for 
Drake carried it about in his pocket. 

In Drake’s Pocket 

It is his pocket map of the world, 
cut in silver by Michael Mercator, 
marking the route of the Golden 
Hind. He would carry it in his pocket, 
and perhaps nothing has ever been in 
our pocket that we would not give for 
this silver disc which rested there for a 
moment all too fleeting. 

How often Drake would take it from 
his pocket to stir, his memory of some 
great day ! We like to think he kept it 
to remind him of the bravo things 
Englishmen can do ’, a talisman worth 
carrying was this. And even in his 
darkest hours the little line on this silver 
map must have given him courage to 


face his fate. There was that dark 
adventure of ten weeks with the biggest 
licet that ever left our shores. It 
destroyed the nucleus of a new Armada 
and then came through a storm which 
broke Drake’s heart, and brought him 
back to Plymouth in despair. 

But such hours passed ; nothing could 
daunt him long. The news that Drake 
was building ships at Plymouth would 
strike terror in Lisbon, and when 
Plymouth was in terror the news that 
Drake was going calmly up to London 
gave confidence again, and all was Well.' 

Plymouth was young and was growing 
up. He gave the old fishing village a 
dignity and an atmosphere that have 
never left it. There was a maxim in 
those days that they sleep quietly at 
whoso doors the guard is watchful; and 
when Drake suggested a guard on the 
island in Plymouth Harbour he took the 
first watch, and they named the island 
after him. He became mayor of the 
town and churchwarden of St Andrew’s, 
and he gave the town its water supply. 
He rode with the mayor and corporation 
beside the water as it flowed for the first 
time into Plymouth, amid salutes and 
perhaps (who knows ?) the beating of his 
drum. For 300 years and more the water 
served his town. 

The Prysten House 
docs not like to think of Francis 
Drake forgetting the Spaniards 
and their Armada, forgetting the jeop¬ 
ardy of unknown seas, wearing his chain 
ns Mayor of Plymouth, and interesting 
himself as churchwarden of St Andrew’s ? 
Here lie the hearts of Frobisher and 
Blake ; here Drake buried his first wife. 

And here, long lost, and coming back 
at last to the light of day, is a wonderful 
building all these men would know ; it 
is called the Prysten House, a lodging for 
the preachers of St Andrew’s. It is 
being rescued Irom ruin by the splendid 
spirit of the people of St Andrew’s 
Church. For over a century it had 
been a dwelling-house, or offices, or a 
place for smoking bacon. Some of its 
walls were buried half an inch in grease 
and grime, and its Great Hall, once open 
to the sky, was fashioned into chimneys. 

This place would be part of the life 
of Plymouth when Drake came to St 
Andrew’s to give thanks for the Armada 
victory, but for 400 years the Prysten 
House was lost to the church; now it is 
being restored to the life of Plymouth 
at a cost of many thousands of pounds 
raised by the imagination and courage 
of Archdeacon Daukcs and his people. 

Here Lie the Brave 

Tt is surely fitting that the work of 
bringing the Prysten House back to 
light advances to its completion as the 
tenth generation of Francis Drake 
draws near. Here lie the brave, says the 
old stone built into the wall by the Door 
of Unity set up by the Daughters of 
America; and it is true, for brave men 
abound in the dust about these walls. 
But one brave man is far away, he who 
never lost an English ship and never 
stained his English name. As the year 
1594 w as ending he set out on one more 
voyage. It was ill-timed and ill-equipped, 
and Drake was not the man lie had been. 
His hour had come. On January 28, 
1596, this man who loved Devon, who 
loved England, who loved most of all the 
sea, died in his cabin. His drum beat 
out its last salute as they sank his 
body in the ocean bed. 

The trees lie loved arc growing still. 
Elizabeth’s model of the Golden Hind 
is in his house ; his precious things arc 
safe with those who bear His name and 
love his riiemory ; and his drum is on 
the wall, never to sound again. But his 
name endures with England’s, and his 
fame shall never pass away. A. M. 


I 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



TREES ON THE PRAIRIES 
During the last thirty years 
more than 110 million trees 
have hcen supplied by the 
Dominion Forest Service to 
settlers in South Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. 






BAD AND COOD HARVESTS 
This year's harvest in France 
shows a decrease of 27 per cent 
on last year. On the other 
hand, Russia's grain crop is the 
best for any year since the war. 


BY AIR ACROSS SIBERIA 
There are already a number of 
air lines in operation in Russia 
and others planned will link up 
Moscow with Sakhalin Island 
and Kamchatka, with a possible 
extension to Alaska. 


NEW GREENLAND FIORD 
Members of the British 
Arctic Air Route F.xpc- 
dition have established 
quarters for the winter 
on the banks of a new 
fiord discovered by 
them at Angmagsalik. 


A TL ANTIC 



CAPE TO CAIRO 


A young South African 


has arrived in Cairo 

r 

alter making his way 


from Cape Town by 

1 V 1 / 

motor-cycle. Hisadven- 


turous journey occupied 


five months. 


EARTHQUAKE IN CHILE 
Earthquake shocks lasting 
several minutes were experi¬ 
enced over a large area in the 
interiorofChile. Manybuildings 
were damaged and at Santiago 
people fled to the open spaces. 



NEW ZAMBESI BRIDGE 
A bridge more than two miles 
long is to be built across the 
Zambesi. This, with a short new 
railway, will give Nyasaland 
direct communication with the 
Fort of Beira. 


STURT'S CAIRN 
A cairn erected by Aborigines 
to the memory of Charles Sturt 
the explorer has been unveiled 
at Point McLcay on the shores 
of Lake Alexandrine. See news 
columns. 


UGLY RAILWAY BRIDGES 
The Law Lends a Hand 

The C.N. has been publishing lists of 
ugly railway bridges and is delighted to 
find that the law is joining hands with it 
in getting rid of some unnecessary evils 
which the railways inflict on the country. 

The Great Western Railway has been 
asked to remove (with a fine of ten 
shillings) a disfiguring notice board on its 
bridge over the Bath Road at Taplow. 

The sign was 55 feet long and 12 feet 
high, and was a blot on the landscape. 
The railways can show 11s some of the 
most beautiful views in the land, and 
though wc sympathise xvitli their desire 
to advertise them they cannot be 
allowed to spoil them. 

We arc sorry to have to add the fob 
lowing to our list of ugly railway bridges 
spoiling the countryside : 

Wincanton in Somerset 
Strood in Kent 

Widmerpool in Nottinghamshire 

Huntingdon 

Bakloclc 

Moor Lane near Exeter 

There is also a very bad one on the 
Launceston Road outside Okehampton. 

SLAVES SET FREE 
The League and 400,000 
Miserables 

Four hundred thousand African slaves 
are to receive their freedom. 

Asa result of the inquiry by the League 
of Nations, recorded in the C.N. last 
week, the President of Liberia, the 
Negro Republic on the West Coast of 
Africa, has issued a proclamation abol¬ 
ishing domestic slavery, forced recruit¬ 
ing for labour, and the system of the en¬ 
slavement of a member of a family as 
security for a loan. ■ 

Tills action will greatly encourage the 
League in its fight for the freeing of 
slaves, of whom there are still over four 
millions in the world. 


THE WILD BOARS ARE 
COMING DOWN 

Wrap up your pipes. Fill up j'our 
cellar. Get out your skates. 

The wild boars say that there is going 
to be an early and severe winter. 

A herd of 30 grown-ups and a dozen 
babies has appeared in the forests at the 
foot of the Jura Mountains, above Arzier, 
and the country folk declare that a 
rigorous winter will follow. 

But how do the boars know it ? Their 
weather forecasts seem to be almost as 
wonderful as a bird’s ability to find the 
way from England to Egypt. 

Some 15 years ago wild boars were 
very rarely seen in Western Switzerland 
and Hautc-Savoic, and now that they 
are well established we wonder whether 
the country folk arc pleased. Wild 
boars are destructive creatures, but 
on the other'hand they are said to be 
reliable weather prophets. They help 
the man with wood to sell, for he can 
say: "Yes, Monsieur, it is dearer than 
last year, but wc arc going to have such 
a hard winter that there won’t be 
enough wood to go round. The boars 
came down early." 


A WOMAN S SURPRISE 
PACKET 

F'airies of make-believe have always 
had a trick of disappearing after some 
wonderful deed of kindness. It is the 
same with fairies of real life. 

The other day the cashier of the 
Royal Northern Hospital was busy in 
his office when an elderly woman 
appeared and handed Him a small 
packet wrapped round with paper. It 
was a gift for the hospital, she said. 
Before he could undo the wrappings she 
had quietly slipped away. 

It was an ordinary enough packet, and 
it contained an ordinary-looking tea- 
bag, but when the cashier opened this 
bag he had such a big surprise that he 
has hardly got over it yet. 

Inside the tea-bag were five £100 
Bank of England notes. 


THE SHEPHERD’S FRIEND 
A Collie’s Last Vigil 

When an old Scottish. shepherd did 
not return to his home some time ago a 
search was made for him. 

, It was not until two months later 
that it was discovered that he must 
have died while looking after his sheep. 
Standing guard over his master’s body 
was the shepherd’s old collie, which 
must have kept its lonely vigil for two 
months, leaving its post only at inter¬ 
vals to obtain food. 


MRS WILSON MEETS HER 
SON AGAIN 

Eighteen years ago Captain Scott, 
dying in his tent in Antarctica, with the 
dead body of Hr Wilson by his side, 
wrote this letter to Wilson's mother : 

If this letter reaches you, Dill and I 
will have gone out together. We are 
very near it noiv, and I should like you to 
know how splendid he was at the end : 
everlastingly cheerful and ready to sacrifice 
himself for others, never a word of blame 
to vie for. leading him into this mess. . . . 

1 can do no more to comfort you than 
to tell you that he died as lie lived, a brave, 
true man—the best of comrades and. the 
staunchest of friends. My ivhole heart 
goes oat to you in pity. 

Mrs Wilson has just passed away at her 
home in Cheltenham, a gentle mother of a 
noble son who lives among our heroes. 


THE CATS OF ST KILDA 

On the night after the last of the St 
Kildans had departed for the mainland 
there must have been a very sad sound 
of mewing on the deserted island. 

Two cats had been left behind by the 
islanders who, in their own troubles, had 
received sympathy from far and near. 

If it had not been for the visit of a ship 
to the island these helpless creatures 
would have died of starvation. One was 
found locked up alone in a house. We 
are glad to hear that they were taken 
on board the, ship. 


WILL YE NO COME 
BACK AGAIN ? 

The Lost Scent of Musk 

There is a rumour that a lady at 
Bentley in Hampshire has grown some 
musk seedlings which have the old 
familiar scent. Her name is Mrs Joy. 

This would be tidings of great joy if it 
could be true. It would bo still more 
remarkable if, succeeding where all the 
other gardeners of the world had failed, 
Mrs Joy had grown it, as she claims, 
from a twopenny packet of seed. 

But we fear that it is all too good to bo 
true. Ever since the story of the loss of, 
the scent was spread by My Magazine 
wc have heard of scores of people whe 
have believed they have recovered the 
scent, but not one case has survived 
investigation, and, wc fear the joy of 
this discovery will be short-lived when 
summer comes again. 


THREE COWS AND THEIR 
MAID 

■ Daphne, Dainty, and Dairymaid were 
three placid cows who came by train 
from Paignton in Devon to the Dairy 
Show in London. 

It was their first journey, and the train 
and the tunnels were an alarming ex¬ 
perience in their young lives. But every¬ 
thing went smoothly with them because 
their own dairymaid was with them. 

In the tunnels Miss Mary Earle 
soothed them and told them it was all 
right. At Taunton she milked them, 
and made them for ever popular with 
the staff , at the . station by exchanging 
the new milk for buckets of water. 

The cows have now gone home, and ; 
probably have by now forgotten their ; 
great trip to London; but the porters 
at Taunton still remember them. 


1 ROACH, 2 CUPS, 3 OUNCES 

At a recent angling competition fifteen 
anglers caught nothing; the sixteenth, 
who caught a three-ounce roach, carried 
off two cups for the biggest catch. 
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Playing With Fire 

‘"There were Bonfires in Britain 
1 before there was a Plot. 
We think guys were burned in 
November fires long before Guy 
Fawkes. The mischief came in 
with the invention of Gunpowder, 
which has brought so much 
misery to the world. 

In ancient times the guys 
thrown into the blaze were fag¬ 
gots representing witches. The 
Guy Fawkes Bonfire, therefore, 
though a relic of superstition, 
has a respectable antiquity. But 
it has long been disreputable, is 
a general" public nuisance, and is 
approaching a public danger. 

Complaint has already been 
made of the way in which, weeks 
before Guy Fawkes Day, children 
pester passers-by for coppers to 
buy fireworks. This is nothing 
but a form of begging which 
degrades the children who are 
allowed to practise it. 

The children, soon learning to 
get a little money easily, invest 
it in cheap crackers which they 
can let off in any convenient or 
inconvenient place to the startled 
discomfiture of strangers or 
neighbours. If these explosions 
were confined to the Fifth of 
November wc might suffer them 
in indignant silence, even though 
• night is made hideous by them ; 
but they begin long before and 
continue after. 

In one form they are a more 
malignant nuisance. The cheap 
toy pistol and the explosive cap 
have a very long run. Not only 
are they banged off under the 
nose of the pedestrian, but in the 
ear of the driver of a passing car. 
That is a new game which has 
lately come in. These silly toy 
pistols, often given away as ad¬ 
vertisements, have become a pub¬ 
lic menace. Where all a driver’s 
faculties should be concentrated 
on traffic these startling explo¬ 
sions are extremely likely to 
cause accidents. 

Needless to say, there are many 
accidents due to fireworks in the 
ordinary way. In America there 
have been so many accidents 
that a campaign has been set on 
foot to abolish this form of cele¬ 
bration, It is timc’such a move¬ 
ment started here. At best fire¬ 
works are a poor and stupid form 
of amusement ; at worst they 
arc a nuisance and a danger. Nor 
is the danger to life and property 
only. Is it not altogether bad 
that children should play with 
fire in any form, and with the 
idea of pistols and explosives ? 

We hope some of our public 
guides and teachers and other 
powers-that-be will turn their 
attention to this matter in time 
for next November. Fireworks 
are silly ; they are wasteful ; 
they are dangerous. In towns 
they are particularly undesirable. 
It is time we ceased to let them 
off—and let them go. 


Two Bridges 

Zambesi River bridge is to give 
three million pounds’ worth of 
work to England. 

It seems more than time that a 
Charing Cross bridge was following 
its example. 

© 

The Bird Who Never Goes Out 

From a Correspondent 

Jn our village, in a cage much too 
small for it, sits a white parrot 
with a green crest. 

We can see it every time we pass, 
for it hangs in the window, looking at 
us with its sad gaze. 

Meanwhile its owner moves about 
the house, freely passes in and out, 
stretches her body in the warm autumn 
weather, and comes home with her 
cheeks rosy bright with the fresh air 
and exercise. On Sunday she is out 
again, and sings lustily in church. 

Wc wish she would think of her 
poor prisoner in the window when 
she is out on the downs or singing 
in church. 

© 

A National Shakespeare ? 

\Y E ar c among those who think 
that Mussolini has done many 
bad things for Italy, but we are the 
first to recognise that he has done 
many good things. 

One of the good things now being 
done under his patronage is the 
issuing " of a national edition of 
Galileo’s works under the direction 
of a scholar whose entire life has been 
dedicated to Galileo. 

What is significant is the national 
act of recognition of a great man 
by the publishing of a final edition 
of his works. It is an example that 
all countries might well copy, especially 
England with Shakespeare. 

© 

Try It 

new idea from Geneva ! Nothing 
to do with nations or assemblies, 
but a thought for those who love birds. 

An invalid living at Geneva had the 
happy thought to give the birds who 
cheered her loneliness a Christmas tree. 
She bought a small tree with candles 
on it and hung it with nuts. 

The birds loved their tree. ■ They 
fed (without quarrelling) on the de¬ 
licious dainties provided for them, and 
when they had finished the nuts they 
ate the candles. So there was no waste, 
The invalid lady passed the idea on 
to a friend living in England who 
presented her bird friends also with.a 
Christmas tree last year. It was 
placed on a bird table just outside her 
window, and she had the delight of 
seeing the nuthatch, the robin, the 
tit, and the chaffinch flitting in and 
out of the branches. 

Now she in her turn passes on the 
idea to the C.N., wishing all its readers 
good success with it and a happy 
Christmas ! 


A Goodly Empire 

Jo him the British Empire was a 
goodly empire, to be fashioned 
like unto a City of God. 

On a tablet to Lord Meath 
in Christ Church, Ottershavv 
© 

May He Ask ? 

fyJiGHT I ask those people who talk 
of national economy if they are 
prepared voluntarily to reduce the 
interest on the 5 per cent War Debt 
to, say, 3 per cent ? That would effect 
a very large economy. Mr Philip Snowden 
©. 

Tip-Cat 

J^ord Beaverbrook’s son has been 
fined for not having an effective 
silencer. We understand that no charge 
was brought against his father. 

0 

An American architect says lie wants 
to see a skyscraper in London. 
It is the height of his ambition. 

0 

An oculist remarks that nearly all of 
us have acquaintances who are 
cross-eyed. 
People who are 
always looking 
in. 

0 

Many Ameri¬ 
can tourists 
see Britain by 
air. Like to 
look down on 
us. 

0 

Flowers have 
appeared for 
thc second time 
this year on a 
laburnum at Shoeburyncss. Is it turning 
over, a new leaf ? 

0 

You can always tell moneyed poople j 
says a tailoring expert. Usually 
they prefer to tell you. 

0 

A gentleman, wc are told, takes-things 
quietly. But not other people’s. 

0 

Fuildren ought to he kept within 
bounds, says a writer. Taught to 
look before they leap. 

0 

pjlGH tea is popular i 1 the North. In 
the South it hasn’t been taken up. 
0 

]y[R Ford says that in the motor indus¬ 
try England is keeping pace with 
the rest of the world. lie approves of 
us, at any rate. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
7 he land on which the R 101 fell at 
the village of Allonne near Beau¬ 
vais has been offered to England as 
a national possession. • 

71IE Ifnperial Institute attracted 
120,000 more people last year 
than the year before. 

man has left £20 for feeding 
squirrels in Washington parks 
this winter. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The trouble with the world is that 
the politicians are not ready for the 
dreams our men died for 
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To a Friend 

who, after seeing Drake’s old home, his drum 
on the wall, his green scarf from Queen 
Elizabeth, the flag from his ship, and the jewel 
he wore, wrote: “ 1 would rather see the 
entire Labour Party perish than these.” 

know your adventuring spirit, 
your love of glory and glow, 

I can feel with you the grip of a 
colourful age, 

But this is Now and that was 
Long Ago * 

Our business is not with closed 
volumes, but what we shall 
write on our page. 

While men and women go hun¬ 
gry,- oppressed,' and ragged, 
and cold, 

While human value runs to pitiful 
waste, 

It is little thought I have to spend 
on doings'in days of old, 

The work of the Master waits; 
we must haste, haste. 

7eeasure your relics, friend, 
jewel and scarf and drum, 
Cherish the past, adventurous 
and gay ; 

Admire the race long gone, but 
remember the race to come : 
Not all the heroes of history are 
worth one child of today. II. F. 
© 

The Reason Why 

To Auntie whose lecture on 
1 diet was clever 
Her nephew rebelliously answered 
“ However 

The knights who were bold in the 
page that is Malory’s 
Cared nothing at all for the value 
of calories. 

The mothers of Sparta had no 
one to put them in 
Rows and dilate on the joy of 
the vitamin, 

And never a patriarch asked if 
the goat he’d 

Dispatched to the gods was 
deficient in proteid.” 

My dear, you are perfectly right, 
Auntie said, 

And that is the reason they’re all 
. of them dead. 

© 

Ideas of Norman Angell 

Getting Over Human Nature 

ou will never get over human 
nature ” is a parrot, cry that 
many people keep on repeating; yet 
plainly human nature would destroy 
human society if we did not discip¬ 
line it. Once in a theatre the cry of 
Fire ! was raised. The people obeyed 
human nature, the instinct of self- 
preservation, and rushed helter-skelter 
to the doors, where there was a-jam 
and people were trampled to death. 
It was a false alarm; those people 
perished from an ill-disciplined obedi¬ 
ence to the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion. A few weeks later in another 
theatre was another cry of Firel The 
manager leaped to the stage and 
commanded the people to keep their 
scats. The panic was checked, the 
thertre emptied in perfect order, and 
no one was hurt. In the second case 
human’ nature was made subject to 
social discipline. N. A. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If men of letters are 
men of few words 
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An Event of Good Hope 


PALESTINE AND 
ITS FUTURE 

GREAT CHANGES 

Equal Conditions for Members 
, of Both Races 

ARAB AND JEW 

With courage and a keen sense of 
fairness to both Arab and Jew the 
British Government has declared its 
future policy in Palestine. 

After the strife between Jew and 
Arab last year Sir Walter Shaw and a 
Special Commission were sent to in¬ 
vestigate the causes of the trouble. The 
report revealed such an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs that the Government, 
before acting upon it, sent Sir John 
Hope Simpson to examine the state 
of immigration, land settlement, and 
general development in Palestine. • 

The Simpson Report has now been 
issued and with it a declaration of our 
future policy in administering Palestine 
under the terms of our Mandate from the 
League of Nations. 

A Measure of Self-Government 

The British Government stands firm 
on the terms of that Mandate, and in 
addition proposes a measure of self- 
government in which both Arab and 
Jew arc to share. A Legislative Council 
is to be set up consisting of the High 
Commissioner, 10 official members, and 
12 others elected by the people. 

The Mandate made us responsible for 
safeguarding the civil and religious 
rights of all inhabitants, and required 
us to take all necessary measures to 
safeguard the interests of the community 
in the development of the country. 

The Mandate referred to the develop¬ 
ment of the Jewish National Home, and 
the Government point out that this 
does not mean the imposition of a 
Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants, 
but the further development of the 
existing Jewish community with the 
assistance of Jews from other parts of 
the world, in order that Palestine might 
become a centre in which Jews could 
take an interest and a pride. 

What the Jews Have Done 

The Jews have shown great energy in 
improving the districts in which they 
have settled, and in some instances their 
work has helped the Arabs. But the 
Jews have purchased so much land that 
some of the Arabs have now become 
landless, and about 30 per cent of rural 
Arab families do not now. own any land. 
The' result is that the condition of the 
Arab peasant is little better than under 
Turkish rule, 

Another serious factor is that the 
Jewish Labour Federation has set up 
its own Courts and forbidden Jews to 
take their disputes to the authorised 
Courts of the country. Also Jews are 
allowed to employ Jewish labour only. 

The position is that Palestine is not 
now a fertile land, but needs irrigation 
and intensive cultivation. There is not 
room for immigrants until the land has 
been properly developed. Sir J. H. 
Simpson states, however, that' if Jew 
and Arab work together the present low 
standard of life can be raised, a margin 
of land can be provided for additional 
cultivation, and in time there will be 
room for 20,000 new families. 

Appeal for Cooperation 

The Government’s statement con¬ 
cludes with a fine appeal for the closest 
cooperation between the Government 
and the Arab and Jewish leaders, so as 
not to imperil the work of those who 
have sought to build up a Jewish 
National Home and the interests of the 
majority, who possess few resources of 
their own. What is required is -that 
both races should respect each other’s 
needs and claims. 

All friends of Palestine hope that 
peace will come to this sacred land, and 
that Arab, Christian, and Jew will unite 
in goodwill to make it flow once more 
with milk and honey. 


A n event bringing new hope to the 
. Far East has taken place at 
Shanghai. 

General .Chiang Kai-Shek, the Presi¬ 
dent of China, has been baptised by a 
Chinese pastor of the Methodist Church. 
His wife was already a Christian, and 
her sister married Dr Sun-Yat-Sen, the 
reformer who became first President of 
the Republic in 1912. 

Chiang Kai-Shek lias fought hard to 
establish and maintain the Nationalist 
Party, whose government during the 
past two years has on the whole worked 
for good in this sorely troubled land. 
One of the chief tasks of the President is 
the subduing of Communists, who arc 


PUSSY HAS A WORD 
TO SAY 

There is a tabby in America which 
has spoken to Australia. 

Puss belongs to the great General 
Electric Company’s works at Schenec¬ 
tady, and has the freedom of the 
engineer’s room. 

While the engineers were putting the 
wireless to the test by exchanging 
messages with other electricians at 
Melbourne, tabby jumped on the table 
of the microphone and contributed to 
a message that was being sent the com¬ 
ment of a friendly Miaow ! 

A surprised Australian listener-in 
heard the strange sound, and politely 
returned the cat’s greeting with a Miaow 
of his own. 

That was all. No more .cat-calls were 
exchanged. The Schenectady cat, with 
a satisfied sneeze, jumped down from the 
table quite unaware that it had Miaowed 
across the world 


hunting down- the Christians in the 
Yangtze Valley, and his acceptance of 
Christianity must have come as a great 
blow to these Reds, 

The conversion of this great general 
recalls many of the historic conver¬ 
sions of the past, which were largely 
brought about, as his has been, by the 
influence of the good women who 
belonged to the household. 

The lives of Constantine of Rome, son 
of Helena, and of Ethclbcrt, King of 
Kent, husband of Bertha, are a happy 
omen of what may result in China from 
the adoption of the Prince of Peace as 
the inspiration of its President’s future 
life and work. 


NEW THINGS TO SEE AT 
BLOOMSBURY 

The British Museum has lately added 
some beautiful and interesting things 
to its store of treasures. 

An interesting book is the pocket 
diary kept by Henry Walter Bates 
while exploring the Amazon with Alfred 
Russel Wallace. 

Among the objects of art are certain 
stones exquisitely carved with Mayan 
deities; a' Chinese painting on silk 
27 feet long ; and a magnificent Chinese 
altar set of Ming porcelain, with three 
pieces nearly three feet high. 

A more gruesome object is a 3000- 
ycar-old skull from Bislcy Long Barrow, 
on which a difficult operation on the 
brain was begun by surgeons of the 
Stone Age. The operation was incom¬ 
plete, so we may assume that the 
patient died. Skulls exist, however, in 
which this wonderful operation has been 
successfully carried out. 


TWO POOR WIDOWS 
AND TWO POOR BOYS 

HOW THEY CAME 
TOGETHER IN THE NEWS 

Francis Chantrey and His 
Statue of George Canning 

A MONUMENT FOR ATHENS 

The tables are turned at last. England 
has taken many statues from Greece; 
she is now to send one there. 

If Chantrcy’s statue of Canning docs 
not atone to the Greeks for their 
loss of the Elgin Marbles it is at least 
a very welcome gift, and the Greek 
Premier is going to preside at its in¬ 
auguration himself. 

The statue will be set up, it is hoped, 
in George Canning Square in the heart of 
Athens, and scenes of great enthusiasm 
arc expected, for the Greek people 
believe that Canning’s sympathy helped 
them to win their freedom from Turkey. 
In that cause Byron died. 

A Wonderful Change 

How little the mothers of Chantrey 
or Canning could have foreseen the 
event in George Canning Square ! Both 
the boys had stepfathers. George 
Canning’s, father had been disowned 
by his family, and the widow, with her 
baby , son, had not a penny. She went 
on the stage, but found neither fame 
nor fortune. Then a member of the 
company offered to marry her, but 
George’s new father proved a drunkard 
and a brute. At last the child’s misery 
made another member of the company 
write to Mr Stratford Canning and say 
that his little nephew was on the high 
road to the gallows. 

Then a wonderful change took place. 
George was taken away from the squalor 
of his lodgings, from the horrible com¬ 
pany of his stepfather, and sent to 
school at Hyde Abbey. Then lie went 
to Eton, to Oxford, and to the House 
of Commons. His fame as a statesman 
is chiefly based on his foreign policy, 
which was friendly to the liberal move¬ 
ments in other lands, and he is credited 
with having introduced a more generous 
spirit into British politics. 

A Happy Encounter 

Francis Chantrey had a change of 
fortune as great as Canning’s. His 
father was a carpenter, and after he 
died and the widow remarried it was 
planned to apprentice the child to a 
grocer, but he chose to learn wood-carv¬ 
ing instead. The young apprentice 
chanced to encounter Raphael Smith, 
who liked him and gave him drawing 
lessons. At 26 the carpenter’s son came 
to London prepared to make portraits 
in marble or on canvas. Nollekins, who, 
was equally famous for his sculpture 
and his miserliness, was at any rate 
generous in praise of this young genius,'; 
and Chantrey became rich. 

Beyond Mean Cradles 

He left his estate to the Royal Academy, 
for buying works of art for the nation, 
and it brings in between ^2100 and ^2500 
a year. Among Chantrey’s most famous 
works are the statue of Washington at 
Boston, of Pitt in Hanover Square, 
of James Watt in Westminster Abbey,. 
and of Canning. After Canning died a 
copy was made for Westminster Abbey, 1 
and now Greece is to have the original.! 
M Vonizelos calls it an important and, 
gracious present which will be eagerly) 
welcomed in Athens. The gift comes 
from Mr Charles Boot, the chairman of 
a firm which is engaged in reclamation 
work in Greece. " J 

When those two poor widows were 
weeping over their little boys round 
about 1780 and 1790 little did they 
think that a golden future lay beyond 
those mean, cradles, and that one day 
the, populace of Athens would gather 
to acclaim the work of both- 


The Tree in the Middle of the World ? 



This famous old treo stands In what Is supposed to be the centre of England, at Leamington 
Spa. As England stands in the centre of the greatest land area of the Earth It may be 
claimed that this tree Is therefore In tho middle of the world. 
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THE WAY OF THE 
OWL 

ITS FIGHTING QUALITIES 

Extraordinary Experience of a 
Photographer at a Nest 

AN AVIARY STORY 

By Our Natural Historian 

Writers to the daily papers are adding 
to the literature of owls. 

The stealthy, silent'flight of. these 
birds, tlieir strange midnight cries, and 
tiie suggestion of serene wisdom con¬ 
veyed by their appearance Tiavc : from 
tlic‘ dawn of history fascinated writer 
and rustic alike. 

Just now, however, attention is 
being directed to the owl’s fierce fight¬ 
ing qualities.- There have been many 
stories of eagles attacking deer ; now 
it is the turn of the owl to appear as 
an assailant of man. 

One of the stories is illuminating. A 
man was photographing three young, 
tawny owls in an oak when.he suddenly 
received a heavy blow on the head. One 
of the parent owls, approaching on 
silent wings, had flown up from behind 
and struck him. .. . 

A Hidden Danger 

This sufficed for the photographer, so 
ho made haste to pack up his camera. 
As lie stooped to do so the bird again 
attacked him, this time with such 
violence that it knocked off his cap, 
inflicted two severe cuts on the back of 
his head, and brought itself to the 
ground with a shock. 

■ That .is a clear case of a valiant 
defence of the nest, but the danger is 
that a nesting owl may mistake the 
intentions.of a passer-by who is ignorant 
af the very existence of the nest. In 
one such instance a man was attacked 
at night by an owl which obviously had 
its young near, and before lie could 
defend himself the astonished man had 
his face severely injured. 

Something of a different kind may be 
added from-personal experience. Owls 
will resent intrusion when they arc 
going about what they consider their 
lawful occasions. Tlic mysterious death 
of young budgerigars which, for the 
first night after emerging from the 
nest clung to the wires of an aviary at 
last caused a watch to be kept. 

Ghostly Movements 

Startled squawks from the young 
•birds drew the watcher to his post. 
Suddenly, from the side of the aviary 
where the nestlings were clinging, rose 
into the air a silent forin which sailed 
over the top of the aviary and swooped 
down at the face of the man who had 
rushed up to interfere. 

It was an enormous tawny owl, and 
its movements were so silent, so ghostly, 
'that; had not its fohn been clearly 
revealed against the twilight sky, the 
watcher would have thought himself to 
be dreaming. Before he could raise his 
stick a wing had'dashed off his hat, and 
he wasronly. just, in.iiihe with a fencing 
guard to protect his face. ■ 

.. That was not the defence of a nest, 
for there yvas no nest near. It was a 
reprisal for interference with the right 
of an owl to. thrust its claws through 
the wire of an. aviary and throttle to 
death a foolish clinging fledgling. E. A.B. 

THE MAN WHO LOVED THE 
THAMES 

-. William Gambles has crossed the river 
he loved for the last time. 

For years: he lived on the Thames 
. between . Shcpperton . and Chertscy, 
watching the tides and the varying 
moods, or this-.ancient, river. 

. His friends ’ made his passing the 
occasion of a'-beautiful'tribute to his 1 
great love of the Thames. They borrowed 
a barge from the Thames Conservancy 
and in it his body was taken across the 
river to its grave in Chcrtsey. 


SAFER RAILWAYS 

Great Automatic Scheme 
THE DRIVER’S EAR AND EYE 

A great step forward in the direction of 
automatic safety on the railway has been 
taken by one of our main lines. 

The Great Western Railway is to 
spend a quarter of a million on new 
safety apparatus. The ear is to aid the 
eye of the engine-driver as he peers 
at the signals toward which lie speeds. 

The sounding of a siren in his cab is to 
warn him when he is . approaching a 
signal at Danger, and if he fails to apply 
his brakes mechanism on the track will 
pull up his train before it reaches .the 
next Stop signal. .... 

On the other, hand, .a bell in the cab 
will ring when the. signal shows Line 
Clear, and this will bq of great help 
during fogs and bad weather. 

Tlic automatic apparatus by which 
the sound signals and brakes arc to be 
operated consists of a forty-foot ramp 
fixed between the rails and connected 
electrically with a switch on the lever 
in the signal-box. 

There will be fixed on 2300 engines a 
contact shoe, an electrically controlled 
brake-valve combined with a siren, and 
an electric bell. . 

Our British railways are the safest in 
the world, and this automatic control will 
make for still safer and speedier running. 


HAPPY FRANCE 
The Prosperous Country of 
Europe 

M Tardieu, the French Prime Minister, 
has recently given some striking figures 
illustrating the prosperity of France. 

Taxation has been reduced by over 
^40,000,000. The gold in the country 
is now ^400,000,000. The immense sum 
of /i2o,ooo,ooo has been paid off the 
floating debt. 

Deposits in savings banks have in¬ 
creased by /136,000,000 in three years. 
Share issues last year , totalled 
^120,000,000, but in the first six months 
this year they totalled ^90,000,000. 

The value of the French Three Per- 
Cents has risen from 66 in 1928 to 87 
today. Industrial values have risen 
4 per cent in the past two years. 

And today the unemployed number 
only about a thousand. 


EGYPT’S PARLIAMENT 
A New Constitution 

Egypt is to have a new Constitution 
and its Electoral Law is to be reformed. 

There is to be a Parliament, but the 
Constitution is designed to prevent the 
possibility - of a one-party system at 
which the Wafdists have been aiming 
and the corruption and intimidation 
of electors which has been prevalent. 


A CHEERFUL GIVER 

It has been the C.N.’s great pleasure 
to speak of the generous gifts which 
Lord Btothcrton made to Leeds and its 
University. It is now our sad duty to 
record that he is no more among us. 

, I f England is poorer by'the death of 
this generous man, a great and energetic 
employer, Yorkshire was made richer 
by him while he. lived. His chemical 
works at Leeds and at Wakefield gave 
employment to many, and his activities 
were not limited to Yorkshire, but ex¬ 
tended to Lancashire, Cheshire, Sunder¬ 
land, and Glasgow. 

. Many were his benefactions, but one 
which has special interest for.the C,N. 
was made to the children of Wakefield. 
Twice in his life he opened savings bank 
accounts for every child at school, 


Alcohol is Bad for You 


WHAT SHALL WE DO 
WITH THE MOLE? 

The Ancient Burrower 

A GOOD FRIEND AND THE 
TROUBLE HE GIVES US 

Farmers arc worried this year by an 
exceptional number of moles. 

The unusually heavy rainfall since the 
middle of July ought to make the mole 
appear a blessing rather than a bane, 
for in draining and opening up the-soil 
he is, next to the worm, the best friend 
agriculture has. But ho is something 
like the scientist’s definition of dirt, 
which is described as matter in the 
wrong place. 

ltcrc we have in our midst the age-old 
problem of a natural agency for good 
becoming a menace to artificial condi¬ 
tions. It is like the case of the hippo¬ 
potamus, whose appetite impels him to 
devour the vegetation which would 
otherwise choke the course of tropical 
rivers ; or like the case of the crocodile, 
which keeps the same streams free of 
carrion. When man comes and plants 
corn and sugar-cane the hippo turns 
from the' river to the field, and the 
crocodile rends the unwary bather in its 
ancestral haunt. 

Single-Minded Devotion 

The mole has played an enormous 
part in mixing up and preparing the soil 
in past ages, rendering what would 
otherwise have been boggy or sterile 
land fit for crops. Man has come and 
made enclosed fields of prairie. 

With the land he enclosed the animals, 
as some of our wild deer, and wild cattle 
remain to remind 11s. The mole was 
down below in the soil reclaimed, work¬ 
ing with single-minded devotion at his 
one life-sustaining task, digging and 
tunnelling for food. 

His tilling, unfortunately, is hap¬ 
hazard. He would as soon run his 
burrow through a cornfield or a rose 
garden as through the uncultivated land 
of a moor. That is mankind’s only 
grievance against him. With his hill¬ 
ocks of earth, when his numbers are 
great, he can and docs ruin pasture, 
cause trees and shrubs to sink and die, 
upset a whole border full of bulbs, and 
play that havoc which undisciplined 
strength and misguided energy arc apt 
to effect. , . 

The Farmer’s Difficulty 

In limited numbers in the right place 
lie is a pricefcss friend. The difficulty 
is to restrict the numbers. With youth 
drifting more and more to the towns 
farmers find it difficult to secure tlic 
labour necessary for mole-catching. A 
few years ago moleskin became fashion¬ 
able, but the fashion passed, and the 
bottom of the moleskin market fell out. 
Now mole-catching is an act of grace or 
a stern duty reluctantly discharged. 
Scientists arc seeking a bait which would 
do away with the necessity of setting 
many traps in many runs, but • as yet 
the trapper is unrivalled, and tlic moles 
have only him to fear. The cry is for 
more trappers, and meanwhile the moles 
run riot in our fields and pastures. 


CHUMS 

The boy who wants a gift book for 
himself or .for a friend can hardly 
do' better than choose Chums Annual 
(i2s .6d), containing over 800 pages of 
reading matter and twelve colour plates. 
Everything schoolboys want to read 
about is dealt. with in an entertaining 
way, and there are long stories of school 
life,- sport,' mystery, and adventure. . 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Audi . '. . . . ." . . . Osh 

Bcira. Bay-rah 

Beauvais.Bo-vay 

.: Haute-Savoie . , Hote-Sah-vwah 
Polaris. Po-lay-ris 


A CITY’S WATER 
BY TUBE 

MANCHESTER TO TAKE 
IT FROM THE LAKES 

A Village and Its Old Church 
to Disappear 

BLOWING UP THE ROCK 

Manchester wants more water. Five 
years from now it will have, all it can 
want for a hundred years, brought from 
ITaweswater in Westmorland at the rate 
of 90 million gallons a day., s 
-. The Lord Mayor of Manchester took 
the first step in the scheme by pressing 
an electric plunger which ignited a fuse 
and blew up 30 tons of rock. It was the 
first of hundreds of explosions which 
will blast a way for a five-mile tunnel 
beneath the mountains. 

The five-mile tunnel is the first of 
others which will convey tlio water for 
30. miles out of the 82 between Hawcs- 
watcr and Manchester. . The other 52 
miles will bcaqucduct, and,.remarkable as 
the scheme is, nothing in it will be more 
imposing than this preliminary tuiincl.'j 

Like a Tube Railway 

Nine feet in diameter, lined with steel 
like a Tube railway, it will run under the 
high Westmorland • range which joins 
Shap Fell to the Pcnnincs. This mighty 
steel funnel, which is the engineer’s 
way of taming Nature, will lie parallel 
to the wild foot track which leads from, 
Kendal to Mardale 2000 feet above. 

Mardalc, with its iooo-years-old 
church, its school, its cottages, and its 
farmhouses, will be sacrificed to Man¬ 
chester’s needs, for it will disappear 
beneath the waters when the dam is 
built converting the lake of ITaweswater 
into a'reservoir. ; < •• < 

■ Ilawcswater is now something more 
than a little lake.- It is over two miles 
long. But when the dam lias banked up 
its waters by 150 feet it will be nearly 
ten miles long, second in size only, to 
Windermere. 

Manchester docs not lack rain, as we 
all know, but Mardale and Ilawcswater 
have, more.; Their rainfall approaches 
100 inches a year. 

A CHIEF AND HIS PEOPLE 
May He Burn Their Houses 
. Down? 

QUEER PRIVY COUNCIL 
CASE 

lias a native chief the right to set 
fire to the'houses of liis'subjects'as 'a 
punishment for their misdeeds ? 

This legal question has been brought 
before tlie Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council by Chief Tsliekcdi of the 
Bamangvyato tribe- in. Becliuanaland; 
the British Protectorate lying'between 
tlio Zambesi and Motopo Rivers. - | 

His relatives Simeon- and John' 
Ratshosa liad been brought before the 
chief and liis council for a serious offence. 
They were condemned'to be beaten, and 
after his punishment John and. another 
brother returned and wounded tlic chief 
and one of his council while they were 
si tting in court. 

' For this offence the brothers were 
sentenced to imprisonment and their 
houses were burned. The brothers took 
their case to a Special Court of the Pro¬ 
tectorate, which decided: that the chief 
was not entitled to burn tlieir houses. 
The chief has. exercised liis fight of 
appealing.to the King.in Council, whose 
judges were, asked .to decide whether 
a chief may.follow tribal custom and 
inllict any punishment 011 others without 
their!being: subject to any redress for a 
breach of law. . . . . ; 

. Tlie judges,.themselves were puzzled, 
and adjourned the case for consultation, 
with the Colonial Office. 

Thus does British justice extend to 
the far-away corners of the world. 
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The Age Bows Down to the God of Speed 





Nearly six miles a minute—the Supermarino SG 


A bobsleigh run in the Alpi 


The horse takes a flying leap 


The motor-cycle on the speedway track 


The motor-car on Brooklands track 



The finish of a 100 yards race The long Jump Getting away with the ball In Rugby 


Wo arc all bowing down to the god of Speed In these days. Where will it end ? The Dying man has travelled at nearly six miles a minute ; the motorist at nearly 
four miles a minute; while any one of us may travel for long distances at more than a mile a minu te in a train. But what do we do with the time we save ? 
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A PICTURE GALLERY 

by Post 

What We Could Do With 
Our Stamps 

Our Post Office authorities miss a fine 
opportunity in not following the example 
of other countries and commemorating 
the great events of our history on our 
stamps. Jubilees and centenaries come 
and go, and still we have the same dull 
stamps to stick on our letters. 

But every year stamp collectors are 
taught something of the history of other 
countries. Sometimes it is a great man 
who . helped a country other than his 
own', and the latest Briton to appear on 
the stamps'of a foreign country is our 
explorer Stanley, whose picture is on the 
current stamps of the Belgian Congo. 

Another Englishman remembered in 
this way was Mr J, D. Bourcliier, The 
Times correspondent in Bulgaria for 
many years. After his death the Bul¬ 
garians’ issued a whole set of stamps in 
his memory. In 1891 Argentina had 
a stamp in honour of Admiral Brown, 
who commanded the naval forces in 
the war of independence against Spain ; 
and in 1917'Chile honoured Admiral 
Cochrane in the same way, 

Then there are the Greeks, who have 
not forgotten the foreigners who helped 
them in their struggle for liberty a 
hundred years ago. They have issued 
two Byron stamps, and three in memory 
of the French baron, General Fabvicr. 
The three admirals who led the allied 
British, French, and Russian fleets in 
the Battle of Navurino have also ap¬ 
peared on their stamps. 


THE WOMEN HAVE A 
WORD TO SAY 
Fear, Ignorance, Greed, and War 

All the women's international organisations 
have signed this document and presented it 
to the League of Nations. 

We stagger under an unprecedented 
burden of armaments in the midst of 
'commercial depression and economic 
warfare. We have come to a critical 
moment of upheaval and unrest, and 
we. demand the energetic action of 
every constructive force. Wo declare 
the work for peace to be the most urgent 
task before the world today. 

We appeal, therefore, to every right- 
thinking person, and in particular to 
women, who pay the first cost of human 
life, to realise tlicir responsibility and 
power. We aslc every individual to 
use his .active influence to combat the 
idea of violence as the solution of any 
problem ; to work by word and deed 
for the eradication of the causes of war 
(Fear, Ignorance, and Greed), and ■ to 
promote by every means the recognition 
of the oneness of humanity and the in¬ 
terdependence of nations. 

We demand of our statesmen, elected 
by the people, if they value their 
privilege of service, to increase their 
efforts and make the whole-hearted 
observance of the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
the supreme charge of national honour 
and the safeguard of humanity. 

A WANTED METAL 
New Stores Found 

It is a curious thing that when some 
practical use is found for a rare metal 
or gas men succeed in finding ample 
quantities of it. 

Lithium used to be very costly, and, 
although it was the lightest metal known, 
it could not be used by engineers because 
its cost would have been £7500 a ton. 

Now, as we told the other day, some 
new alloys have been made with 
lithium, as strong as steel and yet so 
marvellously light that they will float 
on water. Today comes the news 
that new deposits of lithium have been 
mined at Marienthal in South Africa 
which will give thousands , of tons of 
lithium ore for many years to come. 


Safety tunnels 

London’s New Device 

Every day the London District Rail¬ 
way becomes safer and safer. A 
marvellous emergency safety device has 
just been installed all through its 
seventy miles of tunnels. By a move¬ 
ment of the finger and thumb any motor- 
man can break the current anywhere, 
and stop all trains. 

The emergency device consists of two 
parallel telephone wires about four 
inches apart. They can be seen running 
along on each side of the tunnel in any 
part of the system, and the slightest 
pressure can bring them together and 
break the current. 

At every Underground station tele¬ 
phones have been installed, and in 
emergency the current can be broken 
merely by lifting the receiver. Directly 
it is raised, or if the parallel wires in the 
tunnel come into contact, a ball in the 
power station is released, and as this 
falls it pulls out the circuit-breaker. 

Each motor-man is provided with a 
portable telephone which can be quickly 
wired into the tunnel wires, and the 
current can only be restored when the 
man who has broken it signals All Clear. 


THE DOG WHO FOUND 
HIS MASTER 

Tiny is a poor-looking mongrel dog 
who lives in a slum. Every day he 
could be seen trotting after his master, 
a rag-aiul-bone dealer. But do not be 
deceived. Though appearances are 
against him Tiny has a tender heart, 
as you shall hear. 

, When his master was taken to the 
hospital it was pitiful to sec how every 
day Tiny loitered round the hospital 
gates, and it would have gone hard 
with him if kindly neighbours had not 
fed him when he returned to the empty 
shed in flic backyard of his master’s 
home, for his master was a widower, 
living alone. 

One day, however, Tiny found the 
hospital gate open, ran in, and began 
eagerly to search the passages. And, best 
of all, a nurse who knew him saw him. 
lie almost wriggled out of his skin when 
she asked him if he would like to see his 
master. Can you imagine that meeting ? 

Every visiting day after that Tiny 
was there. Now lie and his master 
again go on their familiar rounds. 


BRINGING THE CHURCH TO 
THE PEOPLE 

We wonder if a time is coming when 
the pica of distance will no longer hold 
good for lonely dwellers who absent 
themselves from church, for, as with 
Mohammed and the mountain, those 
who cannot get to church may find the 
church coming to them instead. 

At any rate we hear that this is what 
is happening in the Sudan, where Bishop 
Gwynne has already started a railway 
church for the benefit of English officials, 
engineers, and workers at various points 
on the Sudan Railway. 

The carriage, which travels 3000 
miles a month, is attached to any train 
going in the desired direction, and is 
run into a siding, when the news soon 
spreads and the people come along. 

We wish all success to Bishop Gwynne 
in his enterprising work. 


A ROOM IN 35,000 PIECES 

Two steamers have left London for 
Buenos Aires within a few days of each 
other carrying very strange cargoes. 

These consisted of a room in 35,000 
pieces which is to house the Canadian 
exhibits at next summer’s British 
Empire Exhibition at Buenos Aires. 

Thousands of cases have been used to 
pack the pieces, each of which is num¬ 
bered. Their total weight is 1200 tons. 

It will take some thinking to put that 
35,000-piece puzzle together, for the 
building, which is to be of wood, will be 
80 feet high, 100 yards long, and 40 
yards wide, 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



JTxrERiMENTS with 150,000 plants 
' have shown that tobacco can be 
grown free from poisonous nicotine. 

'J'uere is to be a statue of D’Artagnan, 
the Gascon hero of The • Three 
Musketeers, at Aucli, the old capital of 
Gascony, 

A huge blast displacing 30,000 tons 
of limestone has been made at 
Brierlow Hill, near Buxton. 

'X'llERE are about 3000 season-tickets 
issued between Brighton and 
London. 

(j apt a in Lethbridge Abell has given 
£1000 for a university scholarship 
in commerce for Croydon boys. 


Miss M. Clark has left £20,000 to 
Glasgow Infirmary in memory of 
her father and grandfather. 



This symbolic sculpture, representing the 
new spirit of the age, by Mr Charles Wheeler, 
occupies a prominent position on the new 
building of the Bank of England. 

JTnglisii fishermen landed 479,200 
tons of fish in the first nine months ' 
of this year. 

JJolborn Borough Council is getting 
rid of its war tank. 

i\ dock scheme costing a million and a 
half, and providing work for 
thousands of men for three years, is to 
be begun at Grimsby. 

'There arc three and a half million 
unemployed in America. 

J^ext year France is to spend an extra 
£ 6,000,000 for military purposes. 

THE WATCHERS ON 
THE DOWNS 
Sussex and Its Beauty 

Six hundred watchers arc guarding 
the beauty of the Sussex Downs. 

From Eastbourne in the cast to 
beyond Elsted in the west and as far as 
Pulborough, vigilant eyes arc watching 
for the least threat of vandalism that 
may scar the face of the Downs. 

This army of eleven divisions has been 
enrolled by the Society of Sussex 
Downsmen. It has a huge membership 
of Sussex people who arc exasperated 
by the increasing invasion of ugliness. 

They arc up in arms, too, against 
the motorist who penetrates the Downs 
away from the recognised carriage ways. 
This has caused extreme annoyance 
and has led farmers to enclose tracts of 
once open down land. 

Windmills arc becoming so scarce 
that the society is trying to save 
every old windmill still existing on the 
Downs, This is one of its dearest 
ambitions, and a Windmill Fund , has 
been started so that a mill may be 
bought and equipped as permanent 
headquarters for the society. 


A Man of Fair 
Dealing 

The Good Taximan in 
Finland 

A Scout who has been travelling in 
Finland sends 11s this note of a good 
taximan lie found there. 

Hearing that a fair was being held at 
a place about 25 miles away, and that 
there would be Lapps there in their 
quaint national dresses, our Scout made 
up liis mind to go. A taxi-driver agreed 
to drive him over, stay an hour, and 
bring him back for a hundred marks, 
about ten shillings. 

On the way the driver stopped the 
car by a lake, offered to take him to 
some most interesting scenery he knew 
of, and did so. When they reached the 
fair the driver offered to stay longer; and 
when they had returned and he was 
paid the hundred francs he said lie was 
afraid he had charged too much, and 
eighty francs would be fairer. 

A wonderful driver 1 


FROM AN UNKNOWN 
FRIEND. 

In Kensington lives a gifted lady who 
is so clever at languages and many other 
subjccts that she overworked and was 
ill for nearly a year. 

When she had paid her doctors and 
nurses there was not a halfpenny over 
to enable her to go away for a much-' 
needed change of air and scene ; she had 
to conquer depressed spirits and ‘mako 
up her mind to stay in London for the' 
duration of the summer. 

Then one of those wonderful things 
happened which make us say “ It is 
just like a book,” for truth is really 
stranger than fiction. One morning a 
registered letter arrived for her, and 
inside it were twenty pound notes. 
Typed on a piece of paper with no 
address was written : 

For a holiday to be spent abroad ; From 
an anonymous friend, 

She could not find out the name of 
this unknown friend, but she wisely 
swallowed her pride and accepted the 
present of wings to take her over the sea 
to find rest and health. 


A BOOK LOST AND FOUND 

No one can live long without encount¬ 
ering strange coincidences. Here is one 
which occurred to a reader of the C.N. 

He.is a lover of books, and likes to own 
them, but lie has to save to buy them. 
For months he looked longingly at a 
volume in a secondhand bookshop. 

Then, at last, lie had a iittlc windfall 
of money and went to buy it. 

As lie was about to enter the shop lie 
saw a man coming out, and under his 
arm was the very book lie was hurrying 
to buy ! He had missed his chance by 
a minute or two. Also lie had wasted 
money on his journey. 

He returned home sorrowful, walked 
into his house, and found a parcel on 
the table. It was a copy of the book ho 
had wanted. It was a better edition, in 
better condition, and cheaper than the 
one he had so narrowly missed, and it 
had just been sent on to him by another 
bookseller whom lie had once, asked for 
a copy of it. 

SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
THE MINER’S LAMP 

Miners have so far been able to unlock 
and light safety lamps at specially 
appointed lamp stations in the mine, 
but this is to bo stopped after the first 
of January in the interests of the 
miner’s safety. 

Safety lamps which are lighted by a 
flame will have to be fitted with an 
electric lighter which enables them to 
be lit without unlocking the lamp. 

Lamps not fitted with this clever de¬ 
vice will in future be sent out of the 
mine for lighting. 
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THE CELESTIAL KING 

Cepheus and His 
Semi-Circle of Stars 

A CONSTELLATION OF GREAT 
ANTIQUITY 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

Between November 13 and 15 the 
Earth will cross the path of the Leonid 
meteors. 

A number of these so-called shooting 
stars would be visible low down in the 
north-east sky about midnight but for 
the presence of the Moon ; so unless 
any arc exceptionally bright they are not 
likely to be seen as they speed to their 
destruction through our world’s atmo¬ 
sphere at 40 miles a second. 

Let us therefore face north and seek 
for that stellar region of Cepheus, the 
legendary King of Ethiopia and husband 
of Cassiopeia. 

In the earlier part of the evenings 
next week the Moon will not be in the 
way, and so if we let our gaze travel 
from the letter W of the constellation of 
Cassiopeia, almost overhead, toward 
the north-west, we shall see beyond 



The chief stars of Cepheus In relation to 
those of Cassiopeia 


Cassiopeia a wide semi-circle of stars of 
medium and almost equal brightness. 
They are arranged, with some fainter 
ones, relative to Cassiopeia, as shown 
in our star-map, which is on a very small 
scale. These are the chief stars of 
Cepheus, and they should be easily 
identified by means of Cassiopeia, 
described in last week’s C.N. 

The constellation is of very great 
antiquity, the date of 3500 n.c. having 
been assigned to it. Cepheus actually 
reaches the North Polo of the heavens, 
and Alpha, the brightest of its stars, 
also known as Aldcramin, will be the 
Pole Star of the sky in about 5600 years’ 
time ; it will then be about as near as 
Polaris is now to the celestial North Pole. 

All the stars of the northern heavens, 
including Polaris itself, will appear to 
circle around Alpha in Cepheus. It 
is but 39 light-years distant, a sun 
similar to Sirius, radiating about 14 
times as much light as our Sun. It is 
much hotter, more brilliant, and about 
half as wide again. 

Beta in Cepheus is a beautiful double 
star, easily perceived in small telescopes. 
The larger star of third magnitude has 
also been found, spectroscopically, to be 
composed of two very great suns, close 
together and revolving around a com¬ 
mon centre between them at terrific 
speed in about five hours. They are at 
an enormous distance from us, being 
about 30 million times as far off as our 
Sun, tlieir light taking 465 years to 
reach us ; so they must be colossal suns 
much larger than ours. 

A Sun of Varying Brightness 

Gamma in Cepheus is much nearer, 
radiating about ten times as much 
light as our Sun, taking 47 years to 
reach us. The light from Zcta takes 
125 years to get here, and 71 years 
from the fainter Epsilon. 

Delta is the most mysterious and 
remarkable of these great suns and at a 
distance of about 330 light-years. It is 
very wonderful on account of its 
singular variations in brightness, from 
magnitude 3^7 down to magnitude .pG, 
the whole occurring in a little over five 
days. This variation takes place under 
such amazing circumstances that the 
efforts made to unravel it must be left 
to be considered in a future article. 

G. F. M. 


The red Flag 

Dy Our Country Qirl 

The circle is now complete. 

Years ago, when motdr-cars were 
new, they were not allowed on the 
roads unless a man walked in front 
with a red flag, but people grew accus¬ 
tomed to the monsters, and they in¬ 
creased in number. 

" Surely, George,” said someone to 
an old livery-stable keeper, " you ain’t 
going to give up bosses for they horrible 
moties ? " 

" I am,” replied George. " You don’t 
have to sit up nights with they things.” 

As the motorists increased, the man 
with the red flag disappeared, and now 
a motorist writes to The Times to 
suggest that every flock of sheep on the 
roatls should ha preceded by a man with 
a red flag. 

This motorist points out that it is 
very awkward to turn a corner in a 
country lane and come upon sheep 
unawares. lie evidently likes to fly 
round corners in country lanes. 

What About Pedestrians ? 

But sheep arc not the only things 
that might come silently along country 
lanes. If we have red flags for sheep 
wc must have red flags for perambu¬ 
lators, scooters, bathchairs, and laundry 
baskets. And what about pedestrians ? 
If motorists are to tear round corners, 
the man with the red flag will be in 
some danger. Another man with a red 
flag must go before him. 

It began with red flags for motor-cars ; 
it may end with red flags for every¬ 
thing except cars. 

" Jean, darling, bicycle down to the 
village and get cook some eggs.” 

" Sorry, mummic, but Daddy says 
he can't afford a flag man more than 
twice a week, and we had one for 
church, and wc shall want one for the 
tennis party.” 

It is going to be very awkward for 
people without cars, but perhaps soon 
there will not be any people without 
cars, and all may yet be well. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Do Sheep as Well as Oxen Chew the Cud ? 

Yes. Nearly all the even-toed ungulates, 
including cattle, .sheep, deer, antelopes, 
chevrotains, giraffes, and camels, chew the 
cud. Pigs, peccaries, and the hippopota¬ 
mus do not. 

How Did the Egyptians Get the Stones 
Up the Pyramids ? 

In building tlieir pyramids the Egyptians 
made a sloping approach, or ramp, up which 
slaves hauled the immense blocks of stone. 
This slope was regularly raised and extended 
until the topmost stones had been hauled 
into position, when it was removed. 

Why Can a Cat See Better at Night ? 

A cat cannot, sec better by night than by 
day, but it can see better at night than a 
man can. The reason is that its eyes have 
round pupils which accommodate them¬ 
selves rapidly to varying quantities of light 
and become very large in a dim light. No 
animal can.see at all in total darkness. 

Whose Wife Was Eleanor of Castile ? 

IClcanor was the wife of Edward the First 
of England. She accompanied her husband 
on a Crusade and is said to have saved his 
life by sucking the poison from a dagger 
wound. She died in 1290and her body was 
borne front Lincoln to Westminster Abbey 
for burial. Edward built crosses wherever 
her body rested on its journey south. 

How Can We Tell the Height of 
Mount Everest ? 

The height of an unclimbcd mountain 
can be measured by trigonometry, the 
science dealing with the measurement of 
triangles. If we know the length of one side 
of a triangle and the size of the two angles 
at its ends, the lengths of the other sides can 
be calculated. This principle is used with 
special instruments in measuring the height 
of mountains. 


A Life of the Week 
R. L. S. 

On November 13, 1850, R.L.S. was born. - 

Robert Louis Stevenson was born 
at Edinburgh. His personality is so 
mixed with his writings that when 
you read them you think of him all 
the while as well as of the book. 
Stevenson himself is always' there,, 
whether the book is about him or not. 

Stevenson was the only child of a 
Scottish engineer engaged on lighthouse, 
work. He was so weakly as a boy that 
ho lived much in the 
country and educated 
himself by reading. 
When regular edu¬ 
cation began it was 
expected he would be 
an engineer like his 
father, but he turned 
aside from that to the 
law and qualified as a 
barrister. But all the 
while he was training 
himself by reading 
and observation and 
writing to bo an author. By much 
study and practice he made a style 
of writing that just fitted himself. 

Because he was physically frail lie 
travelled a great deal, and turned his 
travels into books and bis thoughts about 
life into essays. The world first heard 
of him through a boating journey on 
French rivers with a friend, An Inland 
Voyage; and then Travels With a 
Donkey, alone in France. 

ITc became known in London literary 
circles and fascinated all who met him. 
Tail, very thin, dark-eyed, with a mobile 
face, he looked a remarkable man, and 
his talk corresponded with his looks. 
He had a great power of winning and 
keeping friends. 

His Romantic Spirit 

Then he began to write talcs—boys’ 
talcs like Treasure Island, with a touch 
of history in them for grown-ups; 
strange tales, fanciful talcs, long and 
short, and many essays. Also he wrote 
poetry, verses for children, and romantic 
versos; and in all these writings, whether 
they told of his doings or of the doings 
of imaginary characters, there was the 
romantic spirit of Robert Louis Stevenson 
shining through. 

He was as brave a man as any hero 
in a book, for all the while he was 
threatened by death. He could not live 
in Scotland. He tried Switzerland, 
France, England, America, and finally 
sailed into the mild Pacific air, and from 
there he never came back. Seven years 
lie lived in Samoa, writing and corre¬ 
sponding with his friends at home, and 
then, when he seemed stronger, he died 
suddenly on December 3, 1894. 

The Samoans, who had made him one 
of tlieir chiefs, buried him on a mountain 
top, and all intelligent white people who 
pass that lonely way visit his tomb. 
His books will live long, for many of 
them have great charm, but perhaps 
even more fascinating than the books 
will remain the man who wrote them.' 


HOW THE EYE TRAVELS 
OVER THE C.N. 

Some interesting tests have been 
made 011 the movements of our eyes 
during reading, witli remarkable results. 

Reading from left to right the eye 
moves regularly, but, returning to read 
the next line on a page, it gives a series 
of jerks with pauses ten times as long 
as each jerk. 

This experiment was made by photo¬ 
graphing a light beam reilectcd from 
the eye on to a moving film. 

Another fact, which we have often 
thought true, is that the eyes of a 
person reading a page which does not 
interest him travel faster and faster as 
lie goes along. When a passage appeals 
to him, however, the eyes move slowly 
with frequent glances backward. 

. Tills, of course, is how we hope, our 
readers read the C.N. 



125 million food cells exploded 
make Puffed Wheat and Rice 
virtually as nourishing as hot 
cooked cereals. 

Y ou may have wondered why Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice grains are so 
light and crunchy ... so appetising. 

It is because they are made by an 
utterly different process from all other 
ready-to-serve cereals. Grains of wheat 
and rice are sealed in bronze guns and 
revolved in fiery ovens. In this terrific 
heat the natural grain moisture in each 
tiny food cell expands into steam. 

When the guns are fired, 125 million 
explosions occur in each grain. Every 
tiny food cell is completely broken up. 
(Just as it would be from long hours of 
cooking.) Every particle of food is 
completely digestible. 

These grains have been puffed to eight 
times normal size. They’re crisp, tempt¬ 
ing, .... good ■ to eat. Children lovo 
the delicious flavour. 

Quaker Puffed Wheat contains the 
riclijjess of the entire wheat grain. 
Puffed Rice is substantial energy food.' 

Try them both to-day at the price of 
one. They are ready to serve. Buy a 
packet of Quaker Puffed Rice and hand 
this coupon, completed, to your grocer. 
In exchange he will give you a packet of 
Puffed Wheat— free. 

--- CUT HERB -— 

Take this COUPON to your grocer 

This is to certify that my grocer has given me 
a full-sized packet of both Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice for 8 d. — the price of a single 
packet. I have not used a similar coupon before. 

Name___ 

Address__ 

To the Grocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and address 
of customer filled in we will send you 8 d., the 
full retail price of packet you gave as per our 
offer. Dept. 17, Quaker Oats Ltd., 11 P.nsbuty 

A PACKET 
OP EACH 
TOR THE 
PRICE 
OF ONE! 
Guaranteed by 
Quaker Oats Ltd. 

This offer applies 
only to the U.K. 
and the Irish Free 
State. 



Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


Square, London, E.C.2. 
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Butter-Scotch 



CASH PRIZES 


No Entrance Fee! 


i-——i 

! CLASS A i 

| 1st PRIZE | 
1 £5 I 

I 2nd PRIZE | 
j £3 i 

| 3rd PRIZE 1 

1 £1 I 

I and fifty con- | 

| eolation prizes | 
I of packets of j 
I Butter-Scotch 


This competition, for which there 
is no entrance fee, is divided into 
two classes : Class A for children up 
to the age of 10 years, and Class B 
for young people over 10 and up 
to 17 years of age. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO 
DO TO COMPETE 
Draw the Thistle in the spiked circle shown 
below, not larger than two inches across, 
on a sheet of paper and copy below it in 
your best handwriting this rhymed slogan, 

“ The sign of a Butter-Scotch 
everyone likes — 

Is a Trade Mark of Thistle in 
circle of spikes. ” 


CLASS B 

1st PRIZE 
£5 

2nd PRIZE 
£3 

3rd PRIZE 

£1 

and fifty con¬ 
solation prizes 
of packets of 
Butter-Scotch 


When you have done this write your name, 
address, and ago on the sheet and ask your 
Father or Mother, Guardian or Teacher to 'sign 
it also. 

You may send in as many attempts as you like, 
but each one must have attached to it tiro 
wrapper from a 6d. packet of our Butter-Scotch 
(or three wrappers from 2d. packets). 

There will bo prizes of £$, £3, £1, and fifty 
consolation prizes of packets of Butter-Scotch 
in each class. 

The decision of the Judges will be final. No 
correspondence can be entertained. Last day 
for receiving replies 
November 30th, 1930. The 
results will be announced in 
the "Children’s Newspaper.’ 1 


Address entries to: — 

HANDWRITING COMPETITION, Callaril & Bowser, Ltd., 
Duke's Hoad, Huston Road, LONDON, VV.C.r. Envelopes and 
entries must be plainly marked Class A or 13 , whichever applies. 


S.C.P. 




There’s FEIIRC^IB behind that! 

“ Good shot, sir l ”—He’s been having “ FORCE ” for 
breakfast. 


Man who Walked 
to See the Rocket 

And Had a Great Ride 

We were saying the other day that 
a man walked 250 miles to see the open¬ 
ing of the Livcrpool-to-Manchcster rail¬ 
way by the Dnke of Wellington in 1830. 

As far as the C.N. knew he was. a 
Mr Nobody, and in truth lie was not a 
great man in the world’s eyes. But lie 
was a great character, and one of our 
readers, who belongs to his family, sends 
us something of liis story. 

, The walker was.known as Uncle Tom 
Woodard to his neighbours, and George 
the Fourth called him " My Nicknaclc.” 
He was born in 1800, coming of a line 
of yeoman farmers, and might have, 
lived at Horningsea like liis fathers 
if his father had not brought the bride- 
to-be to his home on a miry day. The 
wheels of the post-chaise sank so deeply 
into the mud that they almost came to a 
standstill. If this is Horningsea,” 
quoth the damsel, " you won’t get me 
to live here,” 

Sev^n Mischievous Children 

So the young man had to sell his 
farm and take an inn in Cambridge. 
They had seven mischievous children, 
who were reduced to order when Mother 
punished them by tying them to the 
table-leg by a single cord. “ We daren’t 
stir an inch,” said Uncle Tom. “ That 
thread was as strong as a cable.” 

Tom, who was as pious as lie was 
merry, sang in the choir of King’s 
College Chapel for some years, and 
played several instruments well. But 
he was determined to be a stonemason. 
In vain did a doctor try to persuade the 
likeable lad to come to work in a 
hospital; in vain did others speak of 
liis musical gifts. A mason’s work was 
the work for a man, lie thought. So I10 
was apprenticed, and helped to build 
the New Court of St John’s College, and 
then went to Windsor Castle. 

Favourite of George the Fourth 

George the Fourth, it appears, was 
fond of walking through the work¬ 
shops, and jolly Tom Woollard quickly 
became his favourite, as he was already 
the favourite of Sir Jeffry Wyatt, 
the Crown architect. The king called 
Tom liis Nicknaclc, and told him not 
to say Your Majesty but to answer Yes 
or No as lie would to any other man. 

When the king died many workmen 
were discharged, Uncle Tom among 
them, and to console himself he decided 
to attend the opening of the first railway 
for passenger traffic. That meant walk¬ 
ing 250 miles. 

" Never mind,” said Tom. " A stout 
heart to a steep hillside ! ” 

He had to walk all through the 
night that preceded the opening day, 
but it was wortli while, for lie mot Sir 
Jeffry Wyatt, who gave him a guinea 
ticket, so that Uncle Tom rode behind 
the Rocket like the Iron puke. After 
that never-to-be-forgotten adventure 
Uncle Tom made a tour of England, 
tramping 1647 miles in 59 days, and lie 
kept a journal of his journey. 

A Popular Grandfather 

Then lie settled down to hard work, 
for he had invested all his savings in 
the business of an uncle who went 
bankrupt. Tom bore his loss as cheer¬ 
fully as lie had borne the tarring of 
his tools when he was an apprentice. 
Instead of upbraiding the practical joker 
lie started to clean the tools, saying : 
" I must make them sharp and bright 
again, or I shan’t be able to lend them 
to a mate.” 

The last act shows Uncle Tom as the 
most popular of grandfathers, playing 
cricket and skating with the youngsters. 
In his eightieth year I10 went skating on 
a pair of skates lie had made from an 
old sword used at Waterloo. Once he 
had led all the, skaters in Cambridge, 
and on his wedding day lie had skated 


DEBROUILLEZ-VOUS 

We think our readers will like, these notes 
from At Home and Abroad, the Methodist 
missionary paper for children. They were 
written at Dabou 011 the Ivory Coast of Africa 
by Miss Grace Dunham, who was a Nottingham 
teacher before she went out to West Africa. 

If you were to live at Dabou on the 
Ivory Coast (where everyone has to 
speak French) you would learn in a few 
days what these words mean. 

If your cook brings homo a pineapple 
that cost him a franc and asks you two 
francs for it you say: “ I can’t pay two 
francs’for a pineapple. Try to find one 
for a franc : debrouille-toi.” Fie goes 
behind the wall for a few minutes ; then 
comes back radiant. " See, I have found 
one," lie announces gaily, presenting 
you with the same fruit. Or, if you are 
very tired, you give him a few tins of 
foodstuffs, a yam, and a little butter, 
and say " Ddbrouille-toi.” A little 
later you sit down to a surprise supper. 

" Ddbrouillez-vous ”—one is always 
saying it to the girls at school. " Do 
the best you can by yourselves ” is wliat 
it really means, and the way they do it 
is often astounding. 

Meeting Emergencies 

Suppose you found yourselves in the 
dark one night, your supply of paraffin 
too low to touch the wick of the lamp, 
I wonder what you would do. “ Dc- 
brouillez-vous,” I said to Elisabeth and 
her family of four. Presently their lamp 
was burning brightly. I found that they 
had poured water into the lamp so that 
the oil, which of course floated, could 
reach the wick. One day they .were 
even more surprising. It was during 
the rainy season and too wet for 11s to 
go to fetch wood. “ Ddbrouillez-vous," 
I said to the girls in charge of the cook¬ 
ing—for I hadn't a single idea in my 
own head. A few minutes later I saw a 
black figure on the thatched roof of the 
church. She was pulling out smaller 
beams to heat tlio soup 1 

When they go home, it is often hard 
for them to show to others the tilings 
they themselves have learned; but they 
are determined, and find ways. A piece 
of charred wood will serve as a pencil, 
the corner of a cloth will do to rub out 
mistakes ; if there is no paper one can 
write in the sand; if there is no cotton, 
shreds of raffia or even strands of string 
will do. Everywhere children arc eager 
to learn. Where are the teachers ? 
There are so few missionaries and few 
natives have had long enough to qualify. 
Debrouillcz-vous. 


WISE MEN OF THE EAST 

Palestine is reading more and more. 
Last year over 400 books and 60 regular 
newspapers and journals were published, 
an amazing number for so small a 
reading population. - About 350 were 
written in Hebrew and 20 in Arabic. 

So many Jews have the divine gift of 
intellect, that it is not surprising to find 
classics and poetry as the subjects of 70 
Hebrew books. Children’s books come 
next with nearly 60. Most of the 
remaining books are on religion, econom¬ 
ics, and other serious subjects; and the 
Arabs, too, show signs of wishing to 
improve their minds. 


Continued from the previous column 
32 miles. Now he could not do so well; 
he said it must be the fault of the 
skates ( and ordered a new pair 1 

One day, in his eighty-fifth year, he 
was working in the garden when there 
came an ache in his chest, and soon 
after they were laying his lifeless body 
on a bed. 

Such was the man who walked 250 
miles to see the Rocket, one who was 
ready for anything from the time he 
went to school as a child till the time ho 
went gardening at 85. We know how it 
was that he finished the long walk 
while five others gave up, 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a ! 
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THE GREEN 

CHAPTER 13 
More Mystery 

ruisf.d and helpless, Tony lay on the 
floor of the cupboard in the dark and 
reflected on his precarious situation and the 
happenings of the past few hours. 

[Tory could he have been taken in so 
easily by that plausible old man ? His 
mind went back over the meeting on the. 
train. Possibly the bald-headed stranger 
had seen in him an easy victim from the 
moment he had entered the compartment. 

Tony thought it all over, the tear-stained 
iace of the girl who had called upon him 
for help, the old man’s unsuspicious accept¬ 
ance of the chance acquaintance of his 
niece. They had both seemed so friendly, 
so eager to have ' his companionship in 
London. And it had all come to this I 
Tony moved restlessly on the hard floor, 
and was made ruefully aware of his bonds. 
A wave of anger swept over him. He 
would show them he was not quite such an 
imbecile as they seemed to think. 

Until now Tony had been too exhausted 
and dispirited by the easy victory of the 
two men who had set upon him to investi¬ 
gate his bonds. A sleepless night had made 
his brain stiff and wooden. Now, in at¬ 
tempting to stretch, he realised that his 
wrists had been tied with stout cord to his 
ankles, so tightly that the flesh was cut. 
It was hopeless to try to twist them round 
in any attempt to get at the knots. His 
mouth, too, felt stretched and sore with 
the rough gag that had been thrust in it. 

He kicked out at the door, a movement 
that- cost him a twinge of pain in his cut 
wrists. To his astonishment, the door gave 
and a small glimmer of light came through 
the crack. So they had not locked him in, 
obviously trusting to the bonds with which 
ihey had tied him. 

Tony's long legs had served him well in 
racing. They served a decidedly different 
purpose now, for ho found that with a bit 
of wriggling lie could get his ankles up to 
liis face. 'As his hands were bound to his 
ankles that meant that lie could untie the 
handkerchief that was bound round his 
mouth and extract the painful gag that had 
been thrust in it and was choking him. 

This done, Tony took some long breaths 
of relief. He felt a new man, and although 
he could see that it was impossible to get 
free of the cords that bound him it was 
something just to breathe easily again. 

Suddenly he was aware of a movement in 
the room outside the cupboard. He kept 
perfectly still and listened. The lightest of 
footsteps wore approaching him, almost 
noiselessly, through the dark. After a' 
moment the door was opened and he saw 
dimly that it was Felicity. 

“ Tony I ” she whispered, for although 
lie could make out her shape against the 
dim light of the other room she could see 
nothing of him in the black darkness of the 
cupboard. ■ 

“ Hero 1 ” returned Tony cautiously. 

" Are you tied up ? ” whispered Felicity, 
groping for him. 

“ Yes, hands to feet,” said Tony. ’’ Listen 
a minute ; I’ve something to ask you.” 

“ Never mind now,” returned Felicity 
quickly, fumbling in the dark for liis bonds. 
Tony felt the cold pressure of steel and 
guessed she had a penknife and was trying 
to cut the tightly-twisted cord without 
injuring his ilesli. 

" You must come away at once with me. 
Felicity,” whispered Tony, trying awk¬ 
wardly to help her. " I’ve learned some¬ 
thing. Your uncle——” 

“ Oh, Tony I ” cried the girl softly. " I 
know, and I’m so afraid." 

“ Don’t blame you for being afraid,” 
said Tony grimly. 

So slio knew I Everything ought to be 
simple now. Felicity, if she were innocent, 
as he believed her to be, could hardy refuse 
to leave this sinister house with him with¬ 
out delay. Once again he felt the cold 
edge of the knife feeling for the best way 
to cut the cord. 

" Never mind if you do cut me at the 
same time,” said Tony urgently. " They’ll 
do something worse to both of us if we don’t 
get away.” 

Suddenly the knife ceased to probe, and 
the girl stood up, listening intently. There 
was a sound of talking in the next room. 

“ Leave the knife with me and go 
through that , sliding panel into the next 
house,” whispered Tony quickly, ■" I can 
manage; we mustn’t on any account be 
found together. . If we are wc’rc both lost.” 

“But will you be able to cut the cord 
yourself ? ” she whispered anxiously. 

“ Better than you can,” returned Tony. 

" You’re afraid of hurting me. I’m not 


nnnp Serial Story by 
John Halden 

afraid of hurting myself, and not nearly so 
likely to, cither, for I can feel, though you 
can’t see, in the dark.” 

Felicity appeared to realise the advantage 
of this at once, for she stooped, and with a 
whispered " Good luck 1 ” put the knife 
in his bound hands. 

“ Where’s the panel ? ” she asked. 

Tony gave her careful directions and 
explained the mechanism- to her, for, 
thinking it over since his unsuccessful 
attempt, he had hit on the way to open it. 
A moment later she was gone, and ho 
heard the slight click of the opening panel 
and began to work swiftly to cut the tight 
cords about his wrists. It was harder work 
than lie expected, for his wrists were tied 
in an awkward position. He had accom¬ 
plished nothing when, to his dismay, a 
sharp beam of light came through the 
crack in his cupboard door. Apparently the 
men in the next room had heard the un¬ 
avoidable click of the panel. 

" What’s going on in here ? " 

It was the voice of Speers. He an¬ 
swered his own question. “ Someone has 
gone through the panel door I ” 

He rushed across the room, but halfway 
another thought seemed to strike him, and 
ho turned back toward the cupboard, 
muttering, ” That boy 1 ” 

Tony knew that all hope of cutting his 
bonds at this moment was gone. If they 
found him with the knife they might guess 
who had come to his rescue. With a 
convulsive movement he twisted his ankles 
and hands high enough to get the knife into 
his pocket-—not his trousers pocket, that 
proved to be impossible—but the breast¬ 
pocket in his coat. Then he lay, holding 
his breath to see what woidd happen next. 
If only Felicity had got safely away 1 

This hope was also vain, for with only a 
glance through the cupboard door, and a 
grunt of satisfaction to see that his victim 
was still lying there bound as before, Speers 
ran across to the panel, opened it and dis¬ 
appeared. 

A moment later Tony, heard Felicity’s 
cool voice from the next house. 

” 1 was just having a little look round,” 
she said clearly. 

” Of course,” groaned Tony to himself, 
“ the door of the room into which the panel 
opening led was locked. Felicity would 
not have been able to leave that way. Ami 
the other way, the way by which lie had 
entered the house in the first place—-—” 

'! Yes,” ho heard the sarcastic voice of 
Edgar Speers. “ Having a little look out 
of the window to see how far it was from 
the ground, weren’t you ? Do you want 
mo to think you were intending to leave 
your dear uncle in the lurch ? ” 

“No, indeed T wasn’t I " cried Felicity 
earnestly. “ 1 wouldn’t leave him for 
anything. I was just-—just looking round.” 

Tony heard this with disappointment. 
Why should Felicity lie ? It sounded 
cowardly. Later ho was to learn that she 
had told the absolute truth, that she had 
not at this time any intention of leaving 
the house in Dead Cat Alley. 

CHAPTER 14 

Felicity Behaves Still More Strangely 

on come along with me,” said Edgar 
Speers. " If you’ve been having a 
chat with your friend in the cupboard there 
I assure you all this secrecy is unnecessary. 

I mean you to have a talk with him in a 
few minutes." 

The man pushed Felicity through the door. 

" Larkin," he called,' “ just, take this 
young lady in to see. her uncle. She’ll 
want a little talk with him before she meets 
her inquisitive friend again." 

Speers now came back 'into the room, 
closing the door behind him, and set him¬ 
self to examine Tony’s bonds. Tony sub¬ 
mitted, but in absolute silence. ' He meant 
to have no more talk with this man than 
he needed to, until he should be free to do 
something more effective than words. 

" So,” said Speers affably as he finished 
his investigation, "you’re still tied, up as 
prettily as can be. Thought our charm¬ 
ing little lady might have weakened and 
tried to untie "your hands. I see slie has 
taken out your gag. But that’s all right. 

I meant to do that myself.” 

Tony still, remained silent. He saw no 
reason why he should tell this creature that 
by merely twisting his long legs upward he 
had managed to get his hands to his face. 

” Sulky young sportsman,, aren’t you ? ” 
remarked Speers. " Still, . I' won’t hold 
your bad temper against you, my boy.. 
We all know you’ve had a sleepless night, 
and not a very successful one either, eh ? 

Continued on the next pngi 
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“The 

Tug o’ War 

doesn’t finish with schooldays, rather docs it increase 
with the,years. The children will have to battle for exist¬ 
ence when they are no longer under your tender care. 
But if they are equipped .with a foundation of health 
and strength in youth there is nothing to fear. 

The right diet plays a most important part. Nothing 
could be better than -good homely food like “Atora” 
puddings and dumplings. Easily digested fat and starch 
elements arc two vital essentials for nourishment, and 
these are combined in the suet, flour and various sweet 
ingredients, in the best possible manner. 

“Atora” is rich in vitamins, and is the purest and 
most nourishing form of Beef Suet. 

Sold in ad. packets, and 4-oz., 8-oz. and 16-oz. cartons. 

Send a. post ■ card (or our free Recipe Booklet. 

IIUGON&CO. LTD., Openshaw, MANCHESTER. 





“I don’t 
like Milk.” 
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MODERN 

WOODCRAFT 

Give any boy a box of tools and lie’ll 
be" happy for hours. Give him a 
Hobbies Fretwork Set and he’ll make 
you really practical things to use in 
the house, trays, wireless speakers, 
gramophones, footstools, as well as 
models and toys for himself. Made 
in wood to modern designs—wood¬ 
craft of which ho can be proud. 



BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS. 

At all prices from 1/- to 45A 


Many mothers have this 
trouble with the very chil¬ 
dren who need milk most. 

In nursing homes, hos¬ 
pitals,etc., they have a way 
of making everybody like 
milk. The doctors call it 
Bongerisirig the milk,— 
this is really making fresh 
milk into delicious Benger’s 
Food. 



Booklet post free from 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD., 
Otter Works, Manchester. 



A full set of tools in a 
strong box, with a 48- 
page book of instruction, 
and design patterns 
wood for six s i m . 
articles. The A1 Outfit 
—Price 10/- or post 
for ill-. 



FREE 


Write for booklet, “ for 
Makers of Things in 
Wood,** about modern 
woodcraft to Dept. 0. 
Hobbies Ltd., Dereham. 
■ V Norfolk. 





At leading stores and ironmongers. Branches in 
‘ London, Glasgow,' Manchester, Birin i ngha m, 
Sheffield , Leeds, Southampton, Brighton, By post 
from Hobbies Ltd. ( Dept. 9), Dereham Norfolk. 
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jacko Carries the guy 


You’ve been a bit o£ a nuisance, though, 
I'll tell you frankly, and as you say you 
won't .stop, meddling in other, people’s 
affairs unless the little girl tells you she 
prefers it I’ll make you a sporting offer. 
I’m going to take you in to see Felicity, 
and if she tells you herself to go homo and 
forget everything you have seen or heard 
in the past twenty-four hours will you 
promise me to do it ? " 

" It all depends,” said Tony,' breaking 
his silence at last. 

“ Then I’m afraid I’ll have to keep you 
tied up for a while longer,” said Speers 
with assumed regret. “ And whether I ever 
untie you depends—on what you decide.” 

Leeson entered the room at that moment. 

It’s all right,” he said, looking at 
Speers significantly. 

“ It is, eh ? Well, pick up this and carry 
it in to Miss Felicity.” 

To Tony’s 'astonishment, Leeson picked 
him up as though lie were a child and began 
to carry him into another part of the house. 

" The man must have the muscles of an 
ox,” lie thought, wondering what was to 
happen next. 

In a few moments Leeson dropped him 
roughly on the couch in, the dimly-lighted 
room where he had first seen Felicity 
asleep. He noticed that as they entered 
the bald-headed man left the room hastily 
by another door. ■ He had apparently been 
talking to Felicity, who sat, looking pale 
and frightened, on a chair facing the couch. 

” The old fellow' hasn’t the face to con¬ 
front me,” thought Tony! indignantly. 
“ I can’t say I blame him.” 

Leeson and Speers took up positions 
behind the couch on which the helpless 
boy' had been flung, so that they were 
facing Felicity but out of Tony’s range of 
vision. Felicity looked at him pitifully, 
then raised frightened eyes to the two men. 
Apparently what she saw in their faces did 
not reassure her, for she dropped her eyes 
and began to speak in a low, broken voice. 

“ I wanted to tell you,” she said, " that 
you must go away and forgot all about 
what I told you yesterday.” 

“ Are you all right ? ” broke in Tony. 
- The girl drew a long breath. 

“ It doesn’t matter about us,” she said. 
“ I’m so very sorry I brought you into all 
this trouble. Now please promise me you 
will go away and forget all about us." 

Continued in the last column 


S uch a long spell of wet weather had 
given Mr Jacko a severe attack of 
rheumatism. 

" It’s a lovely day and quite warm,” 
declared Mother Jacko, throwing up the 
window. “ You must put on your hat 
and coat, Father, and go for a walk.” 


" Walk ! ” echoed Father Jacko. “ I 
couldn’t walk if you offered me a 
hundred pounds. I’m a cripple ! ” 

• “Well, what about Granny’s bath- 
chair ? ” suggested Mother Jacko. 
“ Now don’t be angry; Jacko will 
wheel you into the park. It will do you 
a world of good.” - 

Father took a lot of coaxing, but in 
the end lie consented, and Jacko was 
sent off to fetch the chair. 

He found it dull work wheeling Father 
through the park. And hard work too. 

“ Like to stay here a bit, Dad ? ” lie 
asked after a bit. “ My arms ache.” 

" Um,” grunted Father Jacko, “ you 
can wheel me up to the lake. Not so 
near, you young idiot! ” lie shouted. 
“ You almost had mo in ! ” 


Jacko grinned, pushed a stone under 
the back wheel, and promptly made off. 

A few yards away he collided with 
two youngsters wheeling a barrow with 
guy on it. 

“ Guy Fawkes . Day ! ” exclaimed 
Jacko. “ Coo ! Fancy forgetting that ! ” . 


He dashed home and ran into the 
house. “ What can I have for a guy, 
Mater ? ” he shouted. 

“ Where’s your father ? ” asked 
Mother Jacko. 

“ By the lake,” said Jacko. "He’s 
all right.” 

“ Go and fetch him home,” said his 
mother. “ You can make your guy 
presently.” And Jacko went. 

But he didn’t go at once, and when 
he got back Father Jacko was asleep. 

He didn’t wake up till lie was nearly 
home. And when he opened his eyes 
lie couldn’t think what all the people 
were laughing at. On liis knees was a 
huge card— Please remember the Guy ! 

It was the last trick Jacko played on 
his father for a very long time. 


Tony twisted painfully round until lie 
could look at the two men behind him. 
Tliey both returned his look .with what 
seemed, to him a ludicrous attempt at a 
benevolent expression. 

“ I don’t like it,” he said decidedly. 

There’s more in this than appeal's to the 
eye. Why do you suddenly want to be rid 
of me, Felicity ? ” 

The girl did not meet his eyes. 

“ Because it’s no use,”, she murmured. 
” I was mistaken yesterday when I spoke 
to you on the train.” 

“ You mean that things arc not as you 
thought they were, then ? ” 

Felicity looked up at him quickly, and 
in her honest glance lie read more than her 
words could say. Wliat she had told him 
was true. 

The men behind him. had also seem 
Felicity’s glance, and Iidgar Speers broke 
in roughly. - 

” Don’t you see the young lady doesn’t 
want to have anything more to do with 
you?.” he said contemptuously. "Can’t 
you take a hint ? " 

" That’s exactly wliat I can take,” re¬ 
turned Tony, and spoke directly to the girl. 
“ Felicity, I’ll promise to drop the matter if 
you will come away with me.” 

“ No, no, I can’t do that.” 

" Why not ? ” 

" I've had enough of this 1 ” It was 
I.eeson’s rough voice behind him. “ Let 
me chuck him out, Speers.” 

" Please, please go away 1 ” cried Felicity 
in a frenzy of terror for Tony’s sake. 

” I’ve told you my condition,” said Tony 
calmly. “ Otherwise I stay.” 

" We’ll see about that.” Lecson caught 
hold of the boy and lifted hint like a sack of 
potatoes to liis shoulder, 

“ You’ve asked for what you arc going to 
get, my boy ! ” ’. : 

“Tony!” screamed Felicity, flying at 
Leeson and beating him with her small lists. 

“ Let back there.! ” Speers dropped his 
unctuous manner and appeared a worse 
bully than Leeson as he pushed the girl 
back into the room and locked the door. . 

Tony, knowing that to struggle was only 
a waste of strength, was carried down the 
corridor to the room with the trap-door. 
There Spoors pushed the releasing button, 
and Leeson callously .dropped his helpless 
burden down toward the black water. 

TO BE CONTINUED 



Father couldn’t think what they were laughing at 



THE STAMP COLLECTOR’S CORNER. 


WIESE. MADE AT HOME 

| Delicious, warming, 
cheering. A 9d. bottle of 
Mason’s Essence makes 
100 glasses of Ginger 
Wine—as good as Ginger 
Wine can be. 



Buy a lottle to-day frorn t your 
Grocer, Stores or Chemist, or 

send 1/- and We will post a boll:, 
and give non name of nearest anent 


I Nr.VVBA.IX & MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM = 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. ' VALUE 3d, 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. By return yon will receive a handsome Lever: 
Felf-Pilllng FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib 
(Fine, .Medium or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet pride 4/-,' 
ar with 5 coupons only 2/9. De Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays lor poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the ** poor." passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. BURTT, Secretary, 

Iloxton Market Christian Mission, N.I. 

President —Walter Scoles, Esq. magmaa 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, iilb. 5/6- 

*3 lbs. 10/9. Excellent for Jumpers, Socks, etc* 
Navy/3/10 lb. Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free* 
PURE WOOL SERGES frorr\ 2/lli to 25/11 yard* 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Blankets, etc* 
. Patterns sent with pleasure. 

NEARLY Go YEARS' REPUTATION, 


EGERTON 
13UR NET T'S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLINGTON 
S O M E R S E T, 
ENGLAND. 


RJOUEfi/JSBER BARGAINS 

racket of 1,000 all different Postage Stamps, 

a splendid start for any collector .. . 3s. 6(1. 

Panama Map 50c brown, cat. Is.; 21d. 

,, ,, 5c on 1 Peso lake, cat. 2s. ... 4cl. 

Austria Military Post, beautifully engraved 
set of square stamps, 111 to 2kr., 17 stamps 9d. 
Persia Coronation issue, a handsome set. (all 
guaranteed genuine originals). 9eh, 10di, 12ch, 
and 24ch. Set of 4, cat-. 3s.0d. Our price only Is. Off. 
lkr, 2kr, 3kr, 5kr, set of .4. with borders 

in silver, cat. 9s. Our price only . Is. 9(1. 

It, 2t, 3t, 5t. Set of 4. with borders in 
gold, cat, 30s. A real bargain for ... ... .... 3s. 9(1. 

Or the three sets of Persia as above for '6s. Od. 
POP. FIFTY YEARS wo havo bccn sending out 
sheets of stamps on approval. Every stamp we sell is 
fully guaranteed, specially -selected and priced at the 
lowest possible figure. Ask for some to bo scut you for 
inspection. For 30 days (abroad 90 days) we will pro- 
sent absolutely free, to all applicants enclosing lid. 
for postage, a collection of 12 Jugo-Slavia stamps if 
application is addressed to Department 72, 
ERRINGTON & MARTIN. South Hackney, 
London, E.9. • ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Pictorial 
Set Free. 


T®NGA 

A new set of stamps from this Oeeanie Colony sent frno 
of charge, to bona-fide applicants for selections of dupli¬ 
cates on .approval. If 2d. is enclosed for postage a set 
of new Palestine also free. 500 extra good stamps 
(all different). Post free, 1/6. 

HENRY TURNER, 

110,BARNETTRD.,HolIingbury, BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 


Grand Set of 5 COLUMBUS 

COMMEMORATION New 
Issue. Large handsome pic- 


New Spanish 
Columbus 

Commemorativos tonais unused 0 r 

F ijvmx cam rasa 3 AIR POST stamps (of same 
Km Rmi issue) to applicants for our 
ID Ha £«■ world-renowned “ Bumper 
Approval Books sending lid. 
for postage, or the 2 sets for Gd. SPECIAL OFFER— 
Set of 19 different, same issue (inc. 9 AIRPOST)for 2/-. 
HARRY BURGESS & CO. (Dept.B59),NEW MALDEN. 


Great Free Stamp 

Competition ! ! 

For Stamp Collectors and those about to start a collection. 

— AP—N —WE—EN —R-CE —E—MA ■ 

Can you, by‘adding the missing letters, solvo tho. names 
of the countries given above? If you can you should cer¬ 
tainly enter for. tho Competition and rccciro one of tho 
many generous) prizes. Hundreds aro offered ! Send stamp 
for emry form and list of prizes to : — 

JONES &. WRIGHT. Dept. (C.N.), 82, Nut- 
brook Street, London. S.H.15. 


GREAT OFFER 

of 

1,200 STAMP SETS & 
PACKETS 

in our big illustrated Catalogue 
■ of stamp bargains. ' , 

Please write for this and for our 
fine catalogue of stamp albums, 

. both FREli. .. 

Best approvals sent, if you state 
countries wanted.-. 

STANLEY GIBBONS LTD. 

Dept. 107, 391, Strand, London, W.G.2. 


FREE. 12 SCARCE STAMPS 

which arc missing from nearly every collection and 
include Austrian = Field Post' (high values), Cuba 
1898, unused (scarce issue), Set of 3 Hungary (un¬ 
usual values), Paraguay Commemorative Set of 
Philippine Is. (Boy King), Switzerland (1882 un¬ 
used), Venezuela (1904 high value), To all stamp 
collectors I will present this collection, absolutely 
free on receipt of ltd. stamp for postage. (Abroad 
2jd.) Only one gift “to each applicant. 

Mortimer Lodge, Wimbledon 
Park, London, S.W.19. 


G.P.KEEF, 



Id. 
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PACKET V 

500 excellently mixed 
stamps, complete 
sheet of 100 unused, Postage 
12-page booklet for duplicates, 25 British 2-]d, extra. 
Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times as quick as the 
old-fashioned single ones), also mv. fine illustrated, list. 
Senders of stamp-collecting friends’ addresses receive 
free set. Ask to see my cheap approval sheets. ,. 
WATKINS (C.N. Bcpt.), CranviUe Road, BARNET. 

FREE Six Mint Colonials FREE 

I send FREE SIX MINT BRITISH COLONIALS, one 
each from KEDAH,’ ZANZIBAR, Kenya,. TURKS & 
CAICOS Is., SOUDAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS-and 
ALL MINT; to any collector at Home or Abroad sending 
a postcard for my large Illustrated Price List. (No. 9), 
containing over 1,200 items’: Stamps, Albums, Sets, 
Packets, Accessories—in fact, EVERYTHING FOR THE 
STAMP COLLECTOR. Prices from , Id. (over 200 sets 
at Id. 'each) to 40/-. Semi a postcard only—no cash— 
and ask for No. 212. EDWARD SANDELL, XO-11, 
FETTER LANE. LONDON. E.C.4. 



MADE and GUARANTEED by 

Tho APEX IKFLATOR CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr, Birmingham. 


BAILEY’S “SUPER’’ PUMP 

Celluloid covered 1.5 X l in. With 
Steel; Lining 2 / 3 - each. With 
Aluminium Lining. 2 /C each; 
The Metal Li flings ire. sojid.dt'avvn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
fashion. Cannot warp. 
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Send for the 
FREE Booklet giving 
particulars of the most marvellous ■ 
Pictorial Production of the Century 

Arthur Mee ? $ Masterpiece 

THE PICTORIAL 
DICTIONARY . 

(I SEE ALL) 

LIERE is something new—a book that shows you what you 
*■ * want to see ! Here is a great new picture dictionary— 
the first of its kind. We are in the picture age—here is the 
picture dictionary. Read what follows and send for your 
copy of the FREE booklet describing this wonderful work. 

The World’s First Picture Encyclopedia 

Here in five volumes you can find the agency of printed words. You 
as easily as you look at your watch SEE a thing and instantaneously 
a picture of the thing you think your mind grasps its significance. 


about; tools and 
machinery and bridges 
and famous buildings; 
pictures for children, 
pictures of beautiful 
things and of everyday 
things, portraits of 
famous people — Kings 
and Queens, .statesmen, 
heroes, authors, artists, 
soldiers : travel pictures 
of far-off towns and cities. 

The picture is the 
quickest way to the mind. By means 
of pictures we learn instantly through 
the eye instead of slowly through 


Send no 
money 
NOW 
just send 
the 

COUPON 


THE PICTORIAL 
DICTIONARY places 
knowledge in front of 
you in its most easily 
assimilated form — a 
picture—surely a new 
significance to the 
phrase, “ Every picture 
tells a story.” 

The free booklet will 
show you how clearly 
this vast collection of 
pictures is presented. 
You will wonder at the magnitude of 
the work and will appreciate the mar¬ 
vellous value of these five volumes. 




A Booklet printed in colour 

to cvcr 7 rea ^ cr die 
0 . IXILilLLa Children’s . Newspaper 

Send the coupon for it today, 
and see samples of the 
100,000 illustrations. 
You will then discover 
for yourself the 
secret of this re- 
ffifth.: markable new 

Arthur Mce 
book. 

POST 
THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY 

THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET I 


The Educational Dook Co., Ltd., 
Tallis Street, Whltefriars, London, E.C.4. 

Dear Sirs,—Please forward me, FREE and 
POST FREE, a copy of your illustrated book¬ 
let describing the five volumes of 44 The Pic¬ 
torial Dictionary,” and giving full particulars 
of the subscription terms for the work. 


m'i* Vi! il*J t!*» Si; M#» I,** !»** f 


HI MOBERM 
IRE&fMEM? 
FOR COLBS 


Occupation. y 


.C.N.2 



Sreathe f®ur cold away 

Put a drop of “ Vapex ” on your hand¬ 
kerchief. At once it begins to give off 
a pleasant antiseptic vapour which kills 
the germs before they can multiply. 
Breathe this vapour. Your head begins 
to clear. Congestion is quickly relieved. 
Thedelicatemucousmembraneissoothed, 
cleansed, and protected from re-infection. 


The Onset of a Cold 

The preliminary symptoms common to most phases 
of a catarrhal cold are as follows. The patient feels 
out of sorts, has a sense of chilliness, slight headache, 
and a feeling at first of irritation, then of dryness 
and fullness In the nose with frequent attacks of 
sneezing. There is some rise of temperature (99” 
to 101®). This is followed by engorgement of the 
tissues in and about the nose and a heavy mucous 
discharge. The blocking of the nasal passages 
necessitates breathing through the mouth, which 
intensifies the dryness of the pharynx and rtaso- 
pharynx. If nothing is done to prevent it the 
catarrhal infection may spread up the nasal tract 
and lachrymal passage. 


Mow to cure a Cold 

First of all avoid rc-Infection by breathing the purest 
air available. Secondly, do not hesitate to abandon 
a handkerchief which is already sufficiently loaded 
with nasal discharge, containing as it probably does, 
millions of still active microbes, and thirdly use 
" Vapex.” 

“Yapex” Is a .clear colourless liquid, and owing to 
its harmlessness and agreeable odour, very suitable 
for general use. Ladies and children like it. It is 
non-poisonous, and yet a powerful germicide. 
Being a very thin tenuous fluid and extremely 
volatile, “Vapex” does not even require an atomiser, 
and may be readily Inhaled as a vapour by merely 
placing a few drops on a handkerchief and holding i: 
to the nose. The results are surprisingly rapid. 


Always keep "Vapex" in your home 

Fly to "Vapex” at the first sign of a cold — the “stuffiness” which 
means that the germs are multiplying. Clear them out of your 
system before they become dangerous. Use “Vapex” and Breathe. 

Of Chemists 2/- Ik 3 - per bottle 

Thomas Kerfoot & Co. Ltd. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 



Every Thursday : 3d. 

ml (Duo steeples 

Tbrtdlclaiis Cdnitis. 

The ideal combinations for children 

EAST END MISSION 

provides 52,000 Free Breakfasts each winter for hun¬ 
gry little children. Employs flvo lady doctors (whole 
time), ministering to the sick poor«, Provides special 
cinema Entertainment for children every night (averago 
attendanco 1,000), Conducts eight great Mission. Meet¬ 
ings for poor children every week and scores of organis¬ 
ations for young pooplo, Stepney is London's most over¬ 
crowded and poorest Borough.—Contributions, greatly 
needed, thankfully acknowledged by Bcv. V. W. 
CiitrDLEjC.H, East End Mission, Commercial Hoad, 
Stepney, London, 13.1. 
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will be delivered every week 
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Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered, 
anywhere in the world for 
I4s6dayear (Canada 14 s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Daily Wages 

'J'wb batches of men, numbering 
90 and CO, were sent to a 
training camp for to days and 8 
days respectively. Each man was 
paid a small daily wage, and 
the total amount given out was 
£34 10 s. What share of this did 
the first batch get ? Answer next-week 

A Good Horse 

\yiiAT horse will never rear or 
shy 

No matter who or what goes by— 
Even though teased it never will ? 
A clothes horse, for it stands quite 
stilt. 

A Zig-Zag Puzzle 

piiT vowels in the circles and 
consonants in the squares 
so as to form words across, of 
which definitions are given below. 
When this has been done correctly 
the two zig-zag lines indicated by 
shading will make the names of 
tu'o important English cities. 

□OCODOQj 


O 

0 

□ 

□ 


□□CGOCD 


□ODD 

COCO 


□omom 

HOCOECO 
—ECOEOCO 
©EOECOOE] 

1. Suitable to. 2 . Dishonour. 
3. Taking in marriage. 4 . Plant 
of the Ginger family. 5 - Just 
before nightfall. 6. What money 
etfrns. 7. List of words. 8. To 
give a Christian name to. 9 . 
Alarmed, to. One who examines. 

Answer next week 

Do You Ltvc at Morpeth? 

Jt is often said that this name 
means moor path, but the 
old spelling is Morth path, and the 
real meaning is murder path or 
road. The town is evidently-huiU 
on the site of some ancient crime. 

The Fieldfare 

Perhaps the very last of our 
winter visitors to arrive is 
the fieldfare, which is now making 
its appearance, having down from 
Scandinavia or Russia. This bird 
of the thrush family is often seen, 
in flocks varying from twenty to 
a hundred, in the fields where 
it is searching for worms, grubs, 
small snails, or in the hedgerows, 


where it feeds on berries. The 
fieldfare has the quaint habit 
when feeding on the ground of 
advancing continually in one 
direction, and it is amusing to see 
a whole flock taking a few hops, 
then stopping to pick up food, 
and then hopping on again, with 
an occasional straggler taking a 
short flight to catch up with the 
main party. 

Although the fieldfare is a timid 
bird and is usually seen welt away 
from human habitations it will 
venture into gardens in search of 
food when the weather is severe. 
About the end of April or early in 
May it returns to its Northern home. 


let On Parle Franjais 



La cliaiue Le marron Le fautcuil 
Sa chatne de montre est en argent. 
J’aimc beaucouples marronsglacls. 
Peut-on s’asseoir dans ce fauteuU ? 

A Riddle in Rhyme 

My first is in highway but not in 
lane, ., . 

My second’s in window but not in 
pane, 

My third is in fiddle but not in bow, 
My fourth is in paddle but not in. 

row, ! '•< ' 

My fifth is in joyful hut not in glee, 
My sixth is in wasp but iiot in bee, 
My whole is the name of a, 

graceful tree. ' Answer next week 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning the planets Jupiter 
and Mars are in the South. In 
the evening 
Saturn is in 
the South- 
West, Jupiter 
and Mars are 
in the East, 
and Uranus is 
in the South. 

The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 8 a.m. on Wed¬ 
nesday, November 12. 

Where It Comes From 
Ginger. Tropical Asia was the 
original home of the ginger plant, 
but now it is being cultivated in 
several other parts of the world, 
especially in Jamaica and Sierra 
Leone. 

It is the underground stems of 
the plant that we eat. When the 
leaves have died off the plant is 
dug up and these stems are dried, 
or preserved in syrup. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Word Arithmetic. CIVIC 
Rearrange the Aviary 
Albatross, blackbird, bullfinch. 

The Food Supply Problem. 90 days 
The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle' 



The C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE- 
DEC. 2 2 Shortest Dag 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


: DetiS 

Summer 

Time'' 

ends 



April 13 
Summer 
-Time 
begins 


SEPT. 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


LopgestOay JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


'['ms calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on November 8. 

The arrow indicating the date shows at a glance how much of 
tlie year lias elapsed. 


DF MERRYMAN 

Better Than a Cure 

Tock : I am always ill the night 
J before a journey. 

Pat: Then why don’t ye travel 
a day earlier ? 

Well Lighted 

Mudcombe was quite a little 
town, but its natives had 
considerable local pride. 

“ Is your town lighted by elec¬ 
tricity ? ” a visitor asked. 

“It is sometimes,” replied the 
Mudcombite. 

“ What do you mean by some¬ 
times ? ” 

“ During thunderstorms.” 

An Ill Wind ' 



“A pipe of autumn leaves makes 
quite 

A comfortable bed 

Until the North Wind conies along," 

A worried Brownie said ; 

“ For then you waken with a start, 
And fmd, to your dismay, 

That some rude gust has blown 
your sheets 

Aiid blankets right away.” 

Beyond Her Control 

Smith had tried long and 
hard to get a maid, and it 
really seemed as if at last she was 
to be successful. 

“ I hope you will settle down 
here with us," she. said. “ But 
you seem to have left quite a lot of 
situations.” 

“ Yes, mum ; quite so,” agreed 
the .prospective maid. “ But. I 
didn’t, leave one of them of my 
own free will.” 

A Permanency 

Young Jackson was noted, for 
the frequency with which he 
changed jobs. 

... “ He’s got a permanent one at 
last,” remarked his father to a 
friend. - 

“ Glad to,hear it,” was the reply. 
“ Yes,’’ went on Jackson senior. 
“ He began working iu an antique 
store on Monday. On Wednesday 
he broke a valuable old vase, and 
on pay day lie was told that a 
quarter of his wages would be 
stopped each week until the vase 
was paid for.” 1 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

W LIEN Gwen Moore arrived 
at Sligachan in Skye 
she felt very surprised. She 
had. not thought she was 
going to stay in a place which 
consisted of only one house. 

That house is an inn, and the 
Moores went at once indoors 
to unpack. Gwen had a room 
near her parents and when 
she looked out of her window 
she saw the Coolin Hills. 
Mountains : real mountains! 
Gwen, who lived in Kensing¬ 
ton, had never seen anything 
like these lofty, sugar-cone- 
shaped hills, rising sido by side 
in a great group. 

When she came down to 
dinner she told her father that 
she had chosen a Coolin for 
lier very own. 

“Mine is Glamaig—the 
waiter,told 1110 its name,” 


© © 
Gwen said in her clear voice, 
nodding her head toward a 
great pinkish hill that could 
bo scon quite clearly from the 
dining-room. 

A little girl who was sitting 
at the next table turned 
swiftly round. 

“ I’m sorry,” she said prim¬ 
ly, " but I've taken Glamaig. 
You can’t have him.” 

Gwen did not like this, but 
she wiis much too surprised to 
say anything. They saw the 
little girl later in the evening 
hanging on the arm of a big 
man, her father. She had 
grand, queer clothes on, and 
Gwen whispered to tier 
mother: ” She looks rather 
like a monkey, I think.” 

The man, who they, found 
was called Mr Whitson, was 
going out to climb. He was 


© 


Sharing a Coolin 


ivearing big climbing boots 
and he had a large coil of 
rope in his hand.. 

“ .What a funny time to 
start 1 ” said Gwen. 

“ People arc fond of going 
out by moonlight," answered 
her mother, “ and it’s going 
to be full moon tonight.” 

The strange child, whoso 
name was Sophie, saw him off 
with a hug, and coming past 
Gwen she said importantly : 

“ My r daddy’s gone to climb 
my' own Coolin. He’s going up 
Glamaig." 

“ Horrid rude girl! ” said 
Gwen to herself. 

Gwen had a strange dream 
that nigh t, and soon after dawn 
she woke feeling queer and 
afraid. She jumped up, threw 
on her dressing-gown, and ran 
to her mother’s bedroom. 


Her father, looking very 
tired, was sitting on a chair. 

* Why, Gwen I ” exclaimed 
her mother. “ What’s the 
matter, darling ? ” 

“ Isn’t it the middle of the 
night ? ” said the dazed child. 

“ Yes. Poor Mr Whitson 
went climbing with another 
man up Glamaig and he 
tripped over a great boulder 
and sprained his ankle. Daddy 
has been halfway up the hill 
with a rescue party, and is 
only just in. It’s two o'clock. 
They carried him down safely ; 
luckily' for every'one he wasn’t 
very far up.” 

The next day Sophie, meet¬ 
ing Gwen in the hall, said 
to her shyly : 

" Thank your father- very 
much for rescuing Daddy on— 
on out' Coolin.” 



STRONGEST 
BOY .. 

When your child is bilious, feverish or 
fretful—-with coated tongue, no energy nor 
appetite, do not hesitate. Just give a little 
" California Syrup of Figs." 

A child loves it. Improved appetite, 
digestion and assimilation always follow 
its use. A child’s whole system benefits. 
Thousands of mothers use " California 
Syrup of Figs ” regularly to keep children 
in splendid condition. 

Doctors endorse this pure vegetable 
product; mothers everywhere praise it. 

’ Albert is perhaps the strongest boy of his 
age in our neighbourhood," says his mother. 
“ We have kept him in wonderful condition 
by the regular use of ' California Syrup of 
Figs ’; have also used it for him during 
colds. It has been a marvellous help.” 

To avoid mistakes, always say “California” 
when buying. Of all chemists 1/3 and 2/6. 
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IDEAL LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 1 



Doyou enjoytheluxurious pleasure 
of just jumping into bed and falling 
sound asleep almost immediately; 
steeping seven or eight hours con¬ 
tinuously and waking fresh, alert, 
and ready for your day's work ? If 
you do not the "Allenburys" Diet 
should be added toyour daily fare.’ 

A cup of this delightful food bever¬ 
age,-which contains an ample 
proportion of Vitamin D, taken at 11 
a.m. and 10 p.m. will quickly tone 
your system and ensure energy 
for the day and for the night that 
wonderful restorer—sound sleep. 



In tins at 2/1,4/- and 7/6 of all chemists 
EASY TO MAKE PLEASANT TO TAKE 
Scntl 3d. in stamps for \-th. hint sample 

Allen 8i Hanbimys Ltd. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, 
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